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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HERE has been no visible approach during the week to 
an achievement of the Conference on Irish affairs which 
Lord Loreburn proposed. Rather the denunciation from 
both sides has been such aa to convince many persons that 
the scheme virtually died at its birth. It may seem perverse, 
bat the very fury of the factions, so far from alarming us, 
inclines us, the more we think of the matter, to believe that 
here may be an opportunity for those moderate persons 
among whom we always desire to reckon ourselves. We 
are not sanguine, and we could not blame the Unionist 
leaders if they were unable after due consideration—which 
we have no doubt is at this very moment being earnestly 
bestowed on the question—to accept or find any basis of 
negotiation at a Conference. We have ventured elsewhere, 
merely as a contribution to the task of searching for a basis, 
to suggest a formula that might at least ensure that the 
Conference should be free, and not entered upon with any 
Ministerial prejudices agreed to in advance. 

The debates on the Bill turned on Ulster. And it is on 
Ulster, so far as we can see, that the fate of a Conference 
myst also hang. Ulster cannot possibly be sacrificed. With 
a political penetration that pierced the essential and hopeless 
illogicality of the Home Rule Bill, the Unionists at length 
concentrated their whole attention on proving that what was 
logic for the local majority of the South was also logic for the 
local majority of the North. This meant, of course, when 
practically expressed, the exclusion of Ulster from the Bill. 
Both Nationalists and Liberals refused that demand. It is 
assumed that as they have refused it once they will refuse it 
again. We are not sure of that. Personally we should like 
to see a Cunference summoned, so that the Government and 
the Nationalists might again have an opportunity to agree to the 
principle of the exclusion of Ulster from any Dublin régime. No 
harm could come, at all events, of showing that under conditions 
of autonomy the difficulty of safeguarding one local majority 
against a neighbouring and much larger local majority bas been 
redueed to a working solution in the Roman Catholic province 
of Quebec. The atmosphere of a Conference would be a change 
from that of the House of Commons, and the tone and temper 
might also be different. We might apply to the fresher 
atmosphere of a Conference the words which Pope used in 
apostrophizing Silence. 

“ Afflicted sense thou kindly dost set free, 
he pete with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee.” 
Reason bas been routed by the argumental tyranny—including 
the gag—of the House of Commons. In spite of many 
Unfavourable signs we do not abandon the hope that a 
Conference might possibly yet set it free. . 














cannot abandon the Home Rule Bill unless a preferable 
alternative is forthcoming; that the coercion of Ulster would 
cause more violent disturbance than has been known in our 
times ; and that Nationalists for their part would be provoked to 
violent rioting if the Bill were abandoned without an alternative 
being found. For these reasons Lord Grey concludes that a 
solution by consent can alone save the situation in Ireland. 
Federalism, he says, could be accepted safely by all parties. 
But the essentials of federalism are flagrantly violated by 
the Home Rule Bill, and he adds :— 

“With the resistance of these four Ulster counties to this 

tyrannical and illiberal proposal I am in heartiest sympathy ; and, 
federal Home Ruler though I am, I feel so strongly with regard 
to the iniquitous attempt to dragoon these Ulstermen into a 
dishonourable condition of political servility, that I am prepared 
to take my stand with them in any action it may be necessary for 
them to take in their resolution to maintain for themselves the 
elemental rights of free men.” 
Strong words these for a man of Lord Grey's natural modera- 
tion of thought, and for one who has held some of the most 
responsible positions in the Empire, but in our judgment they 
are not a bit too strong for the base and illiberal action which 
the Government propose. 


Last Saturday Sir Edward Carson, speaking at Durbam, 
said that with Lord Loreburn’s letter the Home Rule con- 
troversy had entered on an entirely new stage. “ This question 
can no longer stand as it did.” Yet Lord Loreburn had 
not recognized the width of the gulf between Unionists and 
Nationalists. For Ulster loyalists it was simply a question 
of “being governed by an Imperial Parliament and by an 
Executive responsible to it.” For Nationalists, on the 
other hand, it was simply a question of being “a separate 
nationality.” These were irreconcilable positions. Sir 
Edward Carson had reservations to make, however, where 
they were possible from a Unionist point of view: “If it were 
a question of considering the better government of Ireland, or 
removing grievances, of doing something more for the economic 
progress of the country, if it were a question of the expansion 
of local government, or doing something which might unite 
the people in one common cause for the progress of Ireland, 
I would be the first to say: ‘ Above all things let us have a 
Conference.’” On the same day Mr. Ellis Griffith, the first 
Minister to speak on the subject, defined the minimum of 
agreement which, in his opinion, would form the basis of dis- 
cussion for a Conference. This included the establishment 
of a Parliament or Assembly or Council representing the 
views of Ireland as a whole. On Sunday Mr. Devlin at Listowel 
said that Nationalists could not sacrifice “ nationhood,” and 
that, in his opinion, the proposals of a settlement by consent 
were not made in good faith. 

On Wednesday Sir Edward Carson reviewed the drilled 
members of Orange lodges at Kilkeel and Newry. The 
Times correspondent says that the recent improvement in 
the discipline and organization of the men is remarkable, 
and has produced a deep impression. At Kilkeel Sir 
Edward Carson said that he told them honestly he was 
only “longing for the day when there would be a collision 
between the two minds that were thoroughly made up, and 
they would see whether the mind of the Government, 
thoroughly made up by the mind of Mr. Redmond, was 
going to prevail, or whether they in Ulster were going to 
remain freemen.” They were not going into a conference 
which meant absolute surrender. At Newry Sir Edward 
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Carson explained the nature of the Provisional Government, 


and continued :— 

“We will set up that Government. I am told it is illegal; of 
course it is. Drilling is illegal. I was reading an Act of Parlia- 
ment the other day forbidding it. The volunteers are illegal, and 
the Government know they are illegal. The Government dare 
not interfere with what they know is illegal, and the reason the 
Government dare not interfere is this—because they know the 
moment they interfere with you then you will not brook their 
interference, and then the moment you do not brook their inter- 
ference the knowledge would be brought home to every man in 
England that not only were you in earnest but that you were 

to make any sacrifices to maintain your liberty, and the 
moment that is understood, the Government know well their game 
is up. Therefore do not be afraid of illegalities. They are 
illegalities which are not crimes; they are not sordid or mean. 
They are illegalities taken to assert what is the elementary right 
of every citizen—namely, the protection of his freedom.” 
On Thursday Sir Edward Carson reviewed more volunteers 
at Banbridge and Dromore, and spoke in the same sense. It 
is announced that Lieutenant-General Sir G. L. R. Richardson 
has been appointed General of the Ulster Volunteers. 


On Thursday, at Constantinople, articles of agreement as to 
the new Thracian frontier were signed hy the representatives 
of Turkey and Bulgaria. The frontier follows the Maritza 
from its mouth to Mandra, and then continues north so as to 
leave Ortakeui on the Bulgarian side. Thence the line goes 
to Lefke, leaving Mustapha Pasha on the Bulgarian side. It 
afterwards runs through Kaibilar to Sveti Stefan on the 
Black Sea. Sveti Stefan is twenty-five miles north of Midia, 
where the Bulgarian frontier was placed by the Treaty of 
London. The solution may be summarized in terms of the 
more important towns by saying that Turkey retains Adrian- 
ople, Dimotika, and Kirk Kilisse, while Bulgaria gets 
Ortakeui, Mustapha Pasha, and Tirnovo. Bulgaria’s outlet 
to the Afgean is at the open roadstead of Dedeagatch. 
Bulgaria has, indeed, paid a high price for her follies. Peace 
once more reigns everywhere in the Balkans, after some of the 
most amazing vicissitudes in history, almost exactly a year 
after Bulgaria took up arms. It reigns with the authority 
of treaties which, we trust, may be observed for a long time 
to come, but we cannot shut our eyes to the bitterness which 
the wars leave behind. For many years every Balkan State, 
except Roumania, will be too exhausted to fight. A new 
generation of Bulgarians, however, will be only too likely to 
satisfy the unquenched thirst of the nation. 


In adjourning the Legislative Council at Simla on Wednes- 
day Lord Hardinge made an mportant speech. He first 
spoke very wisely about Turkey and Persia, as he expressed 
British sympathy with both countries while making it 
perfectly plain that Great Britain had no idea of shaping 
her policy on the principle that nothing must ever be done 
that affronted Moslem sentiment. If Turkey pursued a 
steady policy of reform she might be the second great 
Mohammedan Power of the world. As for Persia, Great 
Britain had no desire to weaken Persian sovereignty. 
Great Britain sincerely desired to see a strong government 
in Southern Persia. He offered a “friendly warning” to 
Indian Moslems not to forget that they were members of a 
great Empire, and not to give “an unreasonable interpretation 
to the idea of Islamic solidarity.” Referring to education, 
Lord Hardinge expressed surprise at some hints that the 
Home Government contemplated the arrest of the higher 
educational policy in India. “ When I think of the students 
I have seen in different parts of India with whom I have had 
the advantage of conversation, I am filled with feelings of 
hope and enthusiasm. To the students my heart goes out. 
I feel no sacrifice is too great for their welfare and education.” 


We are extremely pleased to read Lord Hardinge’s words 
about the attitude of Great Britain towards Moslems in 
general. This matter is continually presenting itself in some 
form or other in the conduct of our foreign affairs, and on 
none is it more desirable to have a firm und safe guiding 
principle. In a recent statement on Balkan affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey laid down the right principle, none too soon 
in our opinion, and it has now been repeated and emphasized 
in most judicious language by Lord Hardinge. We believe 


that after these statements it will no longer be possible for 
any school of politicians to pretend with any hope of 
success that because Great Britain controls the destinies 








of more Mohammedans than any other Power in th 
world she is bound to protect the interests of Islam "4 
every quarter of the globe. No one, as we pointed out the 
other day, would argue that because England sy ° 


the Protestant religion she must fly to the help at & 
Protestants of Holland or Sweden if they were suddenly 


attacked. Moslems have no more right to demand that 
England should fly to the help of Moslems wherever they are 
attacked because England is the greatest of Moslem Powers 
Of course, in the East the bond of religion is stil] regarded 
as a kind of casus foederis in itself. But in Europe nation- 
ality long ago replaced religion as the determining common 
interest. Moslems must know that we are Europeans and 
must behave as Europeans. What we shall do is to try to 
maintain a high ideal of justice in the performance of oyr 
trust wherever it affects Moslems—that and no more. 








On Tuesday Mr. Borden, the Canadian Premier, spoke of 
the performances and hopes of his Ministry. He declared 
that for the present the Imperial Defence Committee, which 
had welcomed Canadian Ministers to its meetings, was the 
best medium for consultation and co-operation between the 
Dominions and the Home Government in questions of both 
Imperial defence and foreign policy. He did not, however, 
look upon this as a final solution. “The genius of our race is 
to proceed in such matters slowly and cautiously, and to 
depend for results rather upon experiment and experience 
than upon logic.” But he added that ultimately “a British 
subject living in this Dominion must have as potent voice 
in the government and guidance of this world-wide Empire 
as the British subject living in the United Kingdom.” Turn. 
ing to the defeat of his naval proposals, Mr. Borden said 
that he had every confidence that the defeat was but tem. 
porary, and that the duty of Canada “ will yet be honourably 
discharged.” 


The strike epidemic, which last week was localized in 
Dublin and London, has spread to the Midlands and threatens 
to become general. In London the painters’ strike has been 
settled by the acceptance of the masters’ terms. The dispute 
in the bookbinding trade is of negligible dimensions, though 
it raises the burning question of “tainted goods.” Much 
more serious is the threat of a general strike of tram and 
motor-bus and Tube employees in consequence of the action 
of Messrs. Tilling, who dismissed some of their men for re- 
fusing to obey an order forbidding them to wear union badges 
with their uniform. On Thursday night it was believed that 
the dispute had been settled at a conference at the Mansion 
House, but the announcement proved premature. Messrs, 
Tilling agreed to allow their men to wear the union badge, 
but refused recognition of the union, and at the moment of 
our going to press the declaration of a general strike of 
omnibus workers seems probable. In Dublin the crisis con- 
tinues acute; the employers have broken off negotiations 
with the Trade Union Congress delegates, and as the result 
of their locking out all members of the Transport Workers’ 
Union, some fifteen thousand men are out, with the prospect 
of a fight toa finish attended by great destitution owing to 
scarcity of food supplies. 


The struggle between the Dublin employers and Larkinism 
has had a fresh and formidable development on this side of 
St. George’s Channel, some ten thousand goods men on the 
London and North-Western, the Midland, and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire railways having refused to handle “tainted 
goods” from Dublin and Liverpool. This action, be it noted, 
was in direct defiance of the advice of Mr. Thomas, M.P., 
who warned railwaymen not to be dragged into sectional 
disputes, and of Mr. Williams, the general secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, who has pointed out the 
injustice of punishing railway companies for doing what 
they are compelled to do by Act of Parliament. A circular 
iasued on Thursday night by the railwaymen’s Executive 
Committee at Unity House declines to endorse the demand 
for a general railway strike in support of the workmen in- 
volved in the disputes in Dublin, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and expresses disapproval of the “ well-meant but preci pitate” 
action of those who have left work. 





Negotiations between the strikers and railway companies are 
proceeding in Liverpool, but in Birmingham an uncompromis- 
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.» spirit is still shown by the strikers. The action of the 
—- ~ men in disregarding their Executive and calling for a 
“nn * strike is alienating the most thorough- going sup- 
en of trade unionism. As the Daily News observes ina 
0 vkable leader in Wednesday’s issue, “ The doctrine of the 
a easdalie strike against the handling of so-called ‘tainted 
pee is one which public opinion will never endorse, and 
a the sanction of public opinion strikes, especially 
irresponsible strikes, are doomed to failure.” And again, “ An 
army which rebels against its own leaders is an army which 
js doomed.” In this connexion it is worthy of note that at 
the Socialist Congress at Jena, held this week, several of 
the speakers declared strongly against the general strike. 


The inquiry into the Aisgill railway accident was resumed 
at the Board of Trade Offices at Whitehall on Monday, 
Evidence given by Captain Hill of the Royal Fusiliers, Mr. 
Roland Brander, and Dr. Drake pointed to a shortage of tools 
and delay in obtaining them, the absence of any official 
direction, and the firing of the carriages by the explosion of 
gas. The officials, on the other hand, unanimously held that 
the carriages were fired by live cinders from the engine. 
According to Mr. Brander, no one directed the rescue 
operations. “They were all groping for what they could 
get.” Major Pringle stated that as a result of the evidence 
taken before the inquiry was opened to the public there was 
no doubt that the signals were at danger or that the 
Mallerstang signalman warned the Aisgill signalman that a 
train had passed his signals when they were at danger and was 
running away. We may add here that evidence given at the 
inquest on Wednesday showed that the home signal had been 
lowered and was only put back at danger when the second 
train was seventy or eighty yards off. 


A long and important statement was made by Sir Guy 
Granet, the manager of the Midland, as to the precautions 
taken by the company efter the accident at Hawes Junction 
three yearsago. They had set aside a special sum of £100,000 to 
carry out the recommendations of the Board of Trade Report, 
with a view to minimizing the peril from the human element; 
But on the question of gas v. electricity, a careful inquiry into 
the statistics of accidents, with due regard to expert railway 
opinion abroad, had convinced the board that it would be 
premature to revolutionize their policy as to the illumination 
of railway vehicles. He went at great length into the question 
of the coal used, denied that they had been actuated by motives 
of economy, but, while pointing out that complaints had 
ceased, admitted that the coal supplied on that day to the 
two engines contained an undue amount of small coal and 
slack, and gave it as his opinion that this circumstance should 
be taken into full account in weighing the amount of blame 
incurred by Driver Caudell. 


An Army Order was issued on Wednesday introducing an 
important change into Infantry organization. In future the 
battalion is to contain only four companies instead of eight 
smaller companies. No proposal has divided opinion more 
in the Army during recent years. Now that a decision has 
been taken, we are sure that those who doubt the wisdom 
of the change will work for its success as heartily as those 
who see in it a cure for innumerable ills. The main argu- 
ment for the change is that a battalion commander will 
have better and quicker control over his men in action if 
he has to deal with only four companies, each under a 
mounted (and therefore mobile) officer, instead of dealing, 
4s now, with eight junior officers on foot. Nor, it is 
argued, will the control of the company commander him- 
self be less effective than it was, for when a company 
is in extended order it is beyond the personal oversight 
of the commander, whether its numbers be small or large. 
On the other hand, the change would appear to operate 
against the wholesome tendency to delegate real responsibility 
to junior officers. No doubt junior officers will fall in loyally 
with a scheme which the Army Council believes will improve 
the fighting capacity of the Army, and not dwell on the dis- 
couraging thought that the change postpones the day when 
they can hope for real responsibility. If the position of a 
captain becomes less important, that of a major becomes more 
important, and is worth waiting and working for. 


The subjects discussed at the British Association have been 
of bewildering variety. On Friday they ranged from the 








transcendental aspects of radiation, treated by such experts 
as Professor Lorentz, Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, and 
Sir Joseph Larmor, to the cost of electric cooking. We deal 
with the subject of waterways elsewhere, but may notice the 
interesting discussion held on the dangers of anaesthetics in 
the Physiology section, in which the urgent need for legislation 
to protect the public against unnecessary risks was urged by 
Dr. Waller, chairman of the committee specially appointed to 
report on the subject, by Sir Frederic Hewitt and others. 
More than one of the speakers blamed the press for refusing 
to take the matter up, because the greater part of their 
revenue was derived from the advertisements of unqualified 
dentists and patent medicines. In the Education section Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson, who opened a discussion on the function of 
the modern University in the State, had no desire to see the 
disappearance of the old system under which those responsible 
for the government of the country and the permanent officials 
were practically drawn from the two Universities. As regards 
the relations of the Universities to Parliament, nobody who 
had anything to do with public life could help recognizing 
the enormous advantage of University representation in 
Parliament. 

On Monday there was a full discussion on prices and the 
cost of living in the Economics section. Dr. Bowley main- 
tained that there was no uniformity between wholesale and 
retail prices, and suggested that until the changes in the retail 
prices at 10 p.m. on Saturday night were known we could not 
say what the increase of the cost of living of the working 
class was. Mr. Whitelock, of the Birmingham County Court, 
rend an interesting paper on the industrial credit system and 
imprisonment for debt. In his view the small credit-giver was 
getting squeezed out, the bulk of the credit trade with working 
men being done in clothing and household requisites. The 
spread of the hire-purchase system was admitted on all sides. 
The closing discussions of the Association renewed the disputes 
of the vitalists and mechanists, and Mr. Soddy, one of the 
greatest authorities on radioactivity, showed how the dream 
of the philosopher's stone was now within measurable distance 
of realisation. 


Professor Arminius Vambéry, who died on Sunday in his 
eighty-second year, was famous as an Orientalist, traveller, 
friend of kings, lover of England, and hater of Russia. Lame 
from birth, the son of a poor Hungarian Jew, but endowed with 
an extraordinary gift for acquiring languages, he supported 
himself as a beggar-student and tutor until his mastery of 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, as well as of Oriental manners, 
enabled him to undertake his memorable journey on foot 
throughout Central Asia in the disguise of a dervish. The 
University of Pesth endowed a chair of Oriental Languages 
for him which he held for over fifty years, and his travels were, 
published in London, where he paid periodical visits until 
quite recently. More than once he stayed with King Edward 
at Sandringham, be was a frequent contributor to the Nine- 
teenth Century, and, though he shared the Russophobe views 
of David Urquhart, his friendship for England and the English 
survived the cementing of the Triple Entente. 


Fifty-eight pearls belonging to the necklace, valued at 
£135,000, which was despatched by the owner, Mr. Max Mayer, 
from London to Paris and stolen in the post, were picked up 
on Tuesday morning in the street at Highbury by a working 
man and handed over to the police. The pearls had been 
underwritten by Lloyd’s, whose agents had offered £10,000 
reward for their recovery, with the result that four men are now 
under arrest in consequence of the information given by two 
Parisian dealers in precious stones acting as intermediaries on 
behalf of the underwriters. Of the sixty-one pearls originally 
forming the necklace only two are missing ; two other separate 
pearls which were in the package have not yet been recovered 
—indeed it is stated that the finder tried unsuccessfully to 
sell one pearl as a marble in a public-house und threw it 
away. Pearls have the great disadvantage, as compared with 
diamonds, from the point of view of the thief, that they can- 
not be disguised, a fact which sheds some light on the action 
of the holder in throwing the necklace into the gutter. An 
interesting question is now raised as to the bestowal of the 
reward. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


area acne 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


HE events of the week have borne out what we 
expected to be the outcome of Lord Loreburn’s 
proposal; there is undoubtedly a general conviction that 
the letter has radically and permanently changed the 
situation, for no one believes that the Home Rule dis- 
pute can continue on the same lines as before, and yet 
the whole object of the letter—the calling of a Conference 
—seems no nearer realisation. Whatever newspaper one 
picks up, one may read angry letters from Home Rulers 
and Unionists, the former denouncing Lord Loreburn as a 
snake in the grass, the latter declaring that to treat with 
the enemy is merely to yield. In our opinion it is 
just possible that there might be a profitable discussion 
in the quieter places which lie at the heart of every 
hurricane. We are not at all sanguine, for the reason we 
stated last week, that generally speaking a Conference 
implies a basis of negotiation, and in the Home Rule con- 
troversy it is almost impossible to see one. The ground 
that is common is not large enough to satisfy either party 
as aconcession. Many newspapers are already writing of 
Lord Loreburn’s scheme as dead. All this is natural 
enough, but in our opinion it need not bea final discourage- 
ment. Indeed, recognizing as we do the profound difficulty 
of accomplishing Lord Loreburn’s object, we go so far as 
to say that it is an advantage that ifan attempt is to be 
made to hold a conference it should be entered into 
absolutely without illusions. We said last week that 
it would be worse than uncivil, it would be churlish and 
politically unwise in a high degree, for Unionists to refuse 
to take part in a Conference if they were invited to one. 
The fury of the extremists does not incline us to take back 
those words. To treat is not necessarily to yield an inch 
more than any patriotic man ought to yield when the issue 
is the saving of his country from a terrible catastrophe. 
After all, the result of a Conference might be a positive 
= that there is only one policy in the world which 
oes not hopelessly divide Ireland, and that is the 
policy of preserving the Union. Our point of view is 
this, that an attitude of blank negation towards the pro- 
sed Conference on the part of Unionists would be a 
ind of disproof of their sincerity in painting the picture 
of Ulster in the darkest tones. For ourselves, we do 
believe that the situation in Ulster is very serious indeed 
—much more serious than even Lord Loreburn thinks 
it—and we feel that we should not be doing our duty as 
moderate and patriotic men if we dismissed without the 
most anxious thought any proposal that aims at saving us 
from civil war. 

If anything could make us more inclined than we were 
on first reading Lord Loreburn’s letter to believe that an 
almost impossible thing might, after all, be effected it 
would be the tone of some of the letters published in 
Liberal newspapers. We have particularly in mind letters 
published in the Daily News. These have left so bad a 
taste in our mouth, and so strong a convicticn of the 
essential wickedness of the spirit which many Liberals 
are cultivating, that we cannot help feeling that in the 
balance of human affairs a check will and must somehow 
be found to such baseness, even by unlikely means. We 
ought to say that the tone of these letters is not reflected 
in the leading articles of those ably conducted “ left wing” 
organs of Liberalism, the Nation and the Manchester 
Guardian. The general sense of the letters is that 
Liberalism must not now be cheated of its pound of 
flesh ; that the passing of Home Rule really means the 
justification, and indeed the preservation, of the Parliament 
Act; and that for the security of this great purpose no 
opportunity must be neglected. Only “ courage ” is required 
to beat down the opposition of the Protestants of Ulster. 
The triumph of Liberalism is already notable, but it 
must become splendid and complete. The foot of 
Liberalism must be placed on the neck of Protestant 
Ulster. If we had not watched the gradual stages 
by which some Liberals have brought themselves with- 
out shame to this frame of mind, we should not have 
believed that such bloodthirstiness was possible. Many 
of the writers are no doubt sincere Nonconformists, yet 
they have so far forgotten the real meaning of freedom 


that they recommend deliberate inhumanity jn thei 
assion to idolize that sacred symbol, the Parliament 4 r 
ft is the old story of the man of ultra-humane profes — 
turning into a tiger of ferocity in the interests yo 
cause. His balance fails him in either direction T!, 
agents of the Terror were all devout champions of the 
Rights of Man. Such distressing exhibitions ag Radi i 
resentment against Lord Loreburn has given the world 
are enough in themselves, we say, to make the ayer 
man tell himself that he at least will take a pride in ~ 
temperateness and put it at the disposal of any political 
expedient which stands for decency, calmness, and reason 
But, it will be said, the mere readiness to enter a Con 
ference which we are expressing does not bring us = 
nearer to the discovery of a basis of negotiation. We mf 
quite conscious of that, and we think it more than likely that 
no Conference can, after all, be called. But if the Unionist 
leaders could happen upon some formula which would make 
a Conference seem worth while, we confess that we should 
be glad of it. Ina crisis like the present one a discussion 
in a different atmosphere from that of the House of 
Commons could do no harm, and might just possibly do 
good. It would be necessary to make it clear that any 
formula accepted by Unionists is framed primarily in order 
to make the Conference a free Conference. What would 
bea formula that Unionists could agree to—not neces. 
sarily as a basis of settlement, for we cannot look so 
far forward as that—but as a test which would at least 
show whether further and more fruitful negotiation was 
possible? We have no difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion, because the test which we have continuously insisted 
on during the Home Rule debates is still available. 
The question of Ulster is the crux. Unionists will not 
agree to sacrifice Ulster. So far, Home Rulers have 
refused to leave Ulster out of the Bill. If it be possible, 
then, let us approach the old question once more in a con- 
ference and see if a fresh application of the test will at 
last yield a better result. If Unionists took part in a 
conference and it failed because the Nationalists refused 
to answer the Ulster question except in the. old way, 
Unionists would have at least satisfied their consciences 
that they had made the utmost concession in the cause of 
peace, The formula which we are imagining would require 
the Conference to discover how the demand, which is put 
forward by the majority in four-fifths of the counties of 
Ireland, to be governed from Dublin, can be reconciled 
with the demand, which is put forward in five of the 
Irish counties, to be governed from Westminster. This 
is, of course, only the argument which was urged for the 
exclusion of North-East Ulster from the Bill during the 
debates presented in a manner suitable for a Conference. 
As we said without ceasing during the debates, the Home 
Rule Bill is utterly without logic if Ulster cannot be 
excluded. The basis of the Bill is the principle that a 
local majority within the United Kingdom has the right 
to demand the form of government which it desires. If 
we grant that as true of the Nationalists, we cannot with 
any reason say that it is untrue of the Unionists in North- 
East Ulster. The one local majority demands the break-up 
of the Union ; the other local majority, with every bit as 
much earnestness, demands liberty to remain within the 
Union. For some quite inscrutable reason the Govern- 
ment have tried to pretend that a right which must 
perforce be recognized among the Nationalists may safely 
and honestly be denied in Ulster. A Bill founded on 
such a mad contradiction was bound either to disappear 
in a cloud of ridicule or else bring disaster on Ireland by 
its operation. Let us put the formula in another way: 
the Conference would be required to discover how the 
principle that the will of the local majority must prevail 
can be applied in such a manner in the South of Ireland 
that it will not violate the principle in the North of 
Ireland. We shall be told that the chance of finding a 
solution on these conditions is small indeed. We fear 
that it is. But the denunciations of Lord Loreburn’s pro- 
posal which come from both sides do not in the least 
dissuade us from saying that we hope an attempt may be 
made. Ulster must not be sacrificed. Everything turns 
on Ulster. But if Home Rulers will agree that any 
Ulster county which likes to do so shall be free to contract 
out of the Bill—or to put it in wider terms, to contract 
out of the liability to be governed by any Dublin Parlia- 





ment—Unionists might agree on their part to letting 
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make the experiment of ruling themselves in 
the South. We only offer this as a suggestion towards 
arriving at a formula for discussion. If the right of 
[ister to contract out of the Bill were again denied—if 
the Nationalist negation during the debates were repeated 
_we cannot see that a Conference could assemble with any 
rofit whatever. It may be that Nationalists are irrevocably 
convinced that a Home Rule Administration which does 
not draw upon the rich revenues of Ulster is an impossi- 
pility. If that be made clear either during an effort to call 
a Conference or at the Conference itself, it will at least 
have been proved once more that, though the Union is 
not a perfect instrument of government, it provokes the 
minimum of strife and division. 


Nationalists 





LARKINISM. 


HE renewed activity of Mr. James Larkin in Dublin 
T has given a new word to the English language. 
What we were all inclined a few months ago to call 
syndicalism is now being called by the daily press 
“Tarkinism.” The use of the word is a testimonial to 
the strength of the individual from whom it is derived. 
Like many other Labour leaders, “‘ Jim Larkin” has burst 
into notoriety with startling suddenness. He made his 
début two years ago, and then for a time appeared to 
become quiescent. Apparently, however, he was only con- 
solidating his forces. A very favourable account of his 
methods and character is given by a recent writer in the New 
Statesman. According to this writer, Mr. James Larkin 
is an idealist with a practical bent. He has a contempt 
for the old methods of trade unionism, as he indeed made 
clear by his recent speech at Manchester. His ideal is to 
gather together the hitherto unorganized labourers below 
the ranks of the skilled workers, and to win improved con- 
ditions of employment for them by terrorizing employers. 
His weapon is the sympathetic strike, and he is able to 
put that into operation by the control he exercises over 
the transport services. The moment a dispute arises with 
any firm, the transport workers refuse to handle the goods 
of that firm, with the result that the firm is brought to its 
knees, not by the action of its own employees, but by the 
action of an outside force controlled by Mr. James Larkin. 
This is the essential weapon of Larkinism, but simul- 
taneously, according to the New Statesman, Mr. Larkin 
has had the wisdom to assist unskilled workers to a 
brighter life by helping to organize theiramusements. The 
headquarters of the Union—Liberty Hall—“ is a hive of 
social life. It has a band. Its dances and concerts are 
the delight of the hardest driven of the poor. In Dublin 
the public-houses are open every Sunday from two 
o'clock to five. Between those hours every Sunday a 
lecture or meeting takes place at Liberty Hall. Thus 
more practical work is done for temperance among the 
workers than months of preaching could accomplish.” 
Nor is this the end of the ambitions of the Transport 
Workers’ Union for the improvement of the social life 
of unskilled workers. The Union, according to the New 
Statesman, “has purchased a country estate near Dublin, 
which is to be converted next summer into a camp or 
recreation ground for its members and their wives and 
families.” 

All this is excellent work, and full credit should be 
given to its author. Englishmen also, whatever their 
general views on Labour politics may be, will be willing 
to give Mr. Larkin credit for a sincere desire to improve 
the condition of the poorest classes in Ireland. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to assume that a man’s 
motives are bad because his methods are vicious. But 
however excellent Mr. Larkin’s motives may be, one must 
judge his present work upon its merits. As was said 
above, the essence of his policy is to coerce individual 
employers by means of the sympathetic strike. The fatal 
flaw in that policy is that it can only have an extremely 
limited success. Even if employers remain isolated from 
one another, each fighting his own battle, Larkinism could 
only be successful up to the point at which it deprived 
the employer of all profit. Beyond that it must fail, 
for the employer, sooner than pay wages which 
left him with a loss, would go out of business altogether, 
and his workpeople would lose their employment. This 
consideration alone places a very close limit upon the 
success of Larkinism, for it is notorious that in most of 





the businesses where low wages are paid profits are also 
low and precarious. But there is a further obstacle to 
the success of Larkinism, which is now being realized 
Employers are quite as able to combine for defence as 
unskilled workers to combine for attack, and the moment 
the employers combine, as they have done in Dublin, to 
resist Larkinism the peculiar value of that method of 
industrial warfare disappears. Dublin employers have 
taken up the position that Larkinism involves such an 
intolerable interference with their business that they will 
for the future refuse to employ any person who is a member 
of the Transport Workers’ Union. In ordinary circum- 
stances such an interference with the freedom of workpeople 
to combine would be resented by all persons who respect 
the principles of English liberty. In this case it is 
impossible to condemn the action of the employers. 
Larkinism is a force which operates not by fair bargain- 
ing but by sheer terrorism. It is perfectly justifiable for 
any single workman, or group of workmen, to say, “ We 
will refuse to work for such and such an employer unless 
he pays such and such wages.” It is not justifiable to 
organize a system under which persons not in the least con- 
cerned in the quarrel, and who have no means of judging its 
merits, boycott any employer who happens to be at variance 
with his own workpeople. Such a method of industrial 
warfare is a social danger, and a danger the consequences 
of which will be felt even more seriously by the poorest 
members in the community than by the richer classes. 
Already in Dublin it is reported that the greatest distress 
prevails among the poorer classes and unskilled workers. 
Not only have many of them lost their employment as a 
direct consequence of the strike and lock-out, but they are 
also suffering because of the resulting interruption to the 
ordinary business of life. Many of the most important 
commodities of daily consumption among the poor have 
increased enormously in price because of the difficulty in 
delivering them, and the wider the area over which the 
sympathetic strike spreads, the greater must be the distress 
inflicted upon the poorest classes. If we can imagine the 
apparent ideal of the Syndicalists to be realized, and a 
universal strike to take place, the result would be the 
starvation of large masses of the industrial population. 

This fact is properly appreciated by all the more 
thoughtful Socialists, and it is interesting to see that at 
the recent German Socialist Congress many speakers 
denounced as a ridiculous fantasy the idea that the con- 
dition of the working population could be improved by a 
general strike. The trouble is that a wild suggestion of 
this kind is just the sort of idea that appeals to an angry 
mob. The vast majority of the poorer classes, by the 
conditions of their life, are almost forced to look upon 
their immediate employer as the final arbiter of the con- 
dition of their lives. They cannot realize the fact that 
the employer is merely an intermediary agent between 
them and other groups of workpeople who consume the 
goods which they produce, and reciprocally produce goods 
which they consume. As soon as this idea is grasped the 
general strike is seen to be necessarily an absurdity. It is 
analogous to telling Robinson Crusoe to improve his own 
conditions of living by ceasing to work. If Mr. Larkin 
and his friends had taken the trouble to examine the 
economic results of recent strikes they would have seen the 
folly of supposing that an increase of wages necessarily 
comes out of the employers’ pockets. The coal strike a 
couple of years ago, and the Minimum Wage Act which 
resulted, have led to a heavy increase in the price of coal 
which has to be borne by every consumer in the country. 
In the same way the improvement in the condition of 
railway workers has resulted in a considerable increase in 
railway charges, including those charges which specially 
affect the less well-to-do classes, such as cheap excursion 
tickets. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, which are or ought to be 
common knowledge, Mr. Larkin talks as if with a litt!e 
more organization and a little more violence it would be 
possible for working men to extract almost unlimited wages 
from the employing class. To make this doctrine more 
palatable he indulges in violent abuse of the kind that 
appeals to the belligerent passions of a mob. At 
Manchester he told his audience that they were getting 
worse wages than the people of Dublin: “ You have 
sweaters of the type of Jacob; you have murderers of 
the type of Murphy. The Englishman is in the same 
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position as we are in Ireland. He is densely ignorant 
and he will not be taught or led. He allows a few chaps 
who call themselves respectable trade unionists to cajole 
him at the dictates of the employing class. Our whole 
trade union movement is absolutely rotten. If we were 
the men we think we are, the employing class would be 
wiped out in an hour, and we should become the employing 
class. Why should you go on strike down at the quays 
here for 7s.a day ... 7s. a day for deal-carrying? My 
God! 14s. a day would be little enough.” This is exactly 
the sort of thing to tickle the fancy of a mob of loafers 
who will not take the trouble to improve their position, as 
“ respectable trade unionists ” have done, by steady organi- 
zation and self-sacrifice for a common end. It pleases 
such men to be told that, by a little violence and much 
shouting, they can win greater advantages than “ respect- 
able trade unionists” have won by long-continued 
patient efforts. Nor is it surprising that such orations 
as these should lead to the breaking of heads. That 
appears to us to be the final justification of the Dublin 
authorities for their prosecution of Mr. James Larkin. 
The business of the law is to prevent, among other 
things, the breaking of heads, and therefore the law 
rightly prohibits speech-making which constitutes a direct 
incitement to violence. 





AFFAIRS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

FTER seven months of office President Wilson can 

look back on an achievement which his immediate 
redecessors talked and dreamed of without avail. He 
as induced both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to accept a Tariff Bill setting free the importation 
of wool, wheat, flour, meat, cattle, and (prospectively) 
sugar. It had almost come to be accepted as an axiom by 
onlookers that the “ interests” in the United States were 
too strong for the reformers. Free Traders excusably fell 
into despondency, and feared that a country once prisoned 
in the terribly complicated system of protective duties 
would never be able to strike off any of its fetters. But 
by a remarkably quiet method of persuasion Mr. Wilson 
has got his way. Precisely how he has done it—it is 
largely a question of his personality, we suspect—we do 
schatial tatniw. His secret is hisown. If nothing else 
is accomplished during his term of office, his Presidency 
will still be memorable for the quick acceptance of the 
Underwood Tariff Bill. We take pleasure in saying that 
few persons are more surprised than we are. When we 
read Mr. Wilson’s election addresses we found in them 
style and great charm, and the power of a man who sees 
ennobling visions, but what we did not see was signs 
of a practical spirit. If Mr. Wilson has not got a 
practical spirit we can only conclude that he is able 
to get on very well without it. His treatment of 
the Mexican difficulty has seemed to us unpractical, 
for it may be summarized as a policy of exacting 
the results of compulsion without the will to apply com- 
pulsion. But it may be that here again good luck, if not 
some mysterious influence which flows through his acts, 
will justify Mr. Wilson. A fact which is particularly 
gratifying to us, who have always thought that a good deal 
of nonsense has been talked about the powers of “ business 
men” in politics, is that the present record of speedily 
redeeming promises in the United States stands to the 
credit of a University professor. Mr. Wilson’s practice of 
himself reading his Messages to Congress is characteristic 
of the unusual relation he has established between the 
Legislature and the Presidency. Messages are the only 
formal or official method by which a President can com- 
municate with Congress, but Mr. Wilson has somehow 
contrived to make himself a comrade of the Democratic 
leaders. He visits the lobbies of Congress frequently. He 
has an air of being very much in the movement. All this, 
as is pointed out in an account of Mr. Wilson’s progress 
in the Times, is as different from Mr. Roosevelt's 
tremendous appeals to popular feeling over the heads of 
Congress as it is from Mr. McKinley’s habit of dissociating 
himself from the deliberations of Congress and conducting 
himself rather in the manner of a scrupulously constitu- 
tional Sovereign in a limited Monarchy. 

Englishmen should not jump to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wilson is embarked upon a Free Trade 
campaign. He has emphatically disavowed such an inten- 
tion. No politician of authority in the United States, he 





says, desires the introduction of Free Trade. At the sam 

time a step towards Free Trade, such as the Underwood 
Tariff unquestionably is, whatever the explanations of it 
may be, is not a step that is likely to be retraced. On th 

contrary, one step forward will probably cause another hee 
another to be taken. A partial or local easing in the cost 
of living through a stimulated importation of cheap meat 
from the Argentine, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere is 
not a blessing that the ordinary human being can overlook 
Having experienced a new plenty and cheapness, he wil] 
want both in a greater degree and in fresh directions. 

We have yet to see whether Mr. Wilson will have the 
same speedy success with his Currency Bill as with his 
Tariff. We say “his,” because by all accounts he has 
taken a closer personal interest than any previous President 
in the drafting of Bills. Regulation of the currency jg 
one of the chief needs of the American financial world 
Everybody admits the desirability of some regulation, but 
there has been acute disagreement as to how it should be 
accomplished. For reasons mostly peculiar to the United 
States the plan of establishing a central bank as the 
controlling authority has always been mistrusted. Prob- 
ably business men feared that Wall Street would control 
the money market with a new lever, all the more powerful 
for having an official disguise. Yet all the financial panics 
in America are fairly traceable to the absence of a 
central controlling authority. The Bank of England is 
matched in every great commercial country, except the 
United States, by some similar authority that holds 
Government money, issues bank notes, settles the 
Bank rate, and controls the movement of gold. 
In the United States every banking company may do 
virtually as it pleases. Mr. Wilson has consulted the 
jealousy and prejudices of the banks in abandoning the 
original proposal that the United States should have a 
central bank. Instead of this twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks are to be formed each having authority in its own 
district, but subject to the approval of a Federal Board. 
During the discussion of the Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives amendments have been accepted to the effect 
that the Federal Board shall be answerable in its turn to 
an Advisory Council, and that better arrangements shall 
be made for avoiding financial disturbance while the 
various bank notes now in circulation are being superseded 
by the authorized bank notesof thefuture. The Bill is still 
criticized hotly by the experts, but as everyone wants a 
remedy for the intermittent panics which are fed by the 
chaos of the banking system, the Bill will certainly have a 
patient and indulgent examination before there is any 
thought of discarding it. 

The third point which we select for mention in recent 
American affairs is perhaps even more significant than 
the others. The treaty with Nicaragua, which Mr. Bryan 
hopes to get ratified, means that the Democrats have 
adopted bodily the foreign policy of the Republicans. It 
seemed unlikely that such a thing could ever happen, but 
the character of the Nicaraguan Treaty leaves us in no 
doubt. It was Mr. Roosevelt who extended the Monroe 
Doctrine in such a way as to establish protectorates. In 
San Domingo the United States assumed control of the 
customs and administered the Treasury. Much the same 
thing was done in Honduras. Now that yet another pro- 
tectorate of this nature is proposed for Nicaragua, it is 
evident that Mr. Bryan has taken over Mr. Roosevelt’s policy 
—an event comparable with the adoption of Lord 
Lansdowne’s foreign policy by Sir Edward Grey. There is 
now a national foreign policy in the United States, which 
may be called “ Imperialistic” or not as one chooses. The 
Nicaraguan Treaty deprives Nicaragua of the right to 
declare war without the consent of the United States and 
of the right to sign away her independence. Moreover, she 
must not cede any territory, and she must keep her public 
debt within certain limits. The immediate motive of this 
national foreign policy is, of course, to be found in the 
Panama Canal. It is convenient for the United States, 
which has to protect the Canal, that the Caribbean Sea 
should be so fur as possible an American sea. 


CANALS AND THE STATE. 
HE Economic section of the British Association spent 
a whole day last week in considering the future of 
British canals. Most of the speakers were agreed that 
the future in question is a very promising one. The 
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ts of France, Germany, and Belgium have been 

i ed with the anticipated gain to the trading com- 
0 iy from the improvement and multiplication of canals 
th have already spent large sums on them, and 


Governmen 


parte spending more. One of the speakers described 
the opponents of this policy either as thinking only of the 


interests of the railway companies, or as objecting to the 
spending of public money in helping water traffic to 
«compete with railways constructed by private enterprise.” 
It is only natural that a great railway company should 
resent the competition of a hitherto insignificant rival 
enabled by State aid to secure for itself a large part of 
their traffic. But before the advocates of State intervention 
could make out their case, the advantage to the public 
ought to be unmistakably established. The arguments 
commonly used to justify the State purchase of canals 
would equally justify the purchase of railways or coal 
mines. Naturally, therefore, they do not convince those 
who, like ourselves, look with great suspicion on all pro- 
posals for the transfer of private undertakings to public 
ownership. We have glowing pictures of the vast benefits 
to the community that would follow upon such a change, 
but these benefits are seldom expressed in figures. If we 
suppose that under State management our canals would 
once more be used for whole classes of traffic now 
carried by the railways, what is there to prevent the use of 
private capital for the same purpose? The answer usually 
given is that though the gain tothe public will be immense, 
the public will not give enough for it to make it worth a 
private capitalist’s while to provide it. It is conceivable that 
the State may go into business on terms that would not 
tempt private capitalists, but that should be only when the 
object is to give its citizens what they are too poor to 
buy for themselves, although it is of the first importance 
to their physical or moral health. But nothing of this 
kind can be pleaded in the case of canals. We concede 
that it is a pity that the railways were allowed to buy 
up a good many of them, and thus rid themselves of a 
competing industry which might have gone on carrying 
certain classes of goods at a lower rate. But this is not 
a mistake that can now be set right except by taking over 
the whole canal system—those belonging to the railway 
companies and those belonging to other owners—and 
reorganizing it at very great expense. We can see no 
promise of any certain profit following upon such a 
transaction. If there were such a promise, is it likely 
that no private companies would be started to reap the 
anticipated gains? Joint-stock enterprise is not yet 
sxhausted. New companies are constantly being formed 
to work undertakings no more promising than the revival 
of canals as an instrument for the cheap carriage of heavy 
goods when quick delivery is not of the first importance. 
What stands in the way of such undertakings is the 
uncertainty that a large enough public would really avail 
itself of the advantage offered it. The railways have 
got an excellent start. We have grown accustomed to 
their use, and it takes a good deal of time to change the 
habits of whole classes of traders. The directors of the 
various railways would not sit still while this process was 
being worked out. They would at once begin to consider 
what changes they could make to meet this resurrection 
of an industry they had believed to be extinct. Rates 
would be revised, new methods of collection and even of 
cartage would be tried; in short, all the expedients which 
an industry in possession of the field can employ against 
a newcomer would be freely resorted to. Nor would it be 
railway competition alone that might be expected. Com- 
mercial motors are as yet only in their infancy, and they 
too might be formidable rivals to the barges. 

These are only some of the obstacles which kee 
capitalists from availing themselves of the prospects held 
out by the speakers at the British Association, and why 
should they be less formidable when it is the State that 
has to overcome them? The only reason that we can 
discover is that, while a trader must always have a fair 
prospect of making money, the State can afford tw lose it, 
or at least to go very near losing it. But how does it 
happen that the State bas this advantage over the trader ? 
Only because it has the community to fall back upon. It 
can, in the end, make good its losses by fresh taxation. 
But if it were compelled to resort to this method, canal 
purchase would become simply a grant in aid of a public 
Which wishes to have the advantage of water carriage 





without paying the market price for it. This is only our 
old friend Outdoor Relief, with the difference that it is 
given to a class which has no possible claim to it. It isa 
variant, in fact, of the common delusion that the purse of 
the State is supplied from a mysterious source which has 
nothing to do with taxation. In these days we may well 
wish that there were such a reserve fund. Unfortunately 
we have only to look at the figures of each successive 
Budget to realize that it is only the latest invention of 
a school of politicians who hold that the money of 
the community cannot be better spent than in providing 
doles for particular classes of the community. We 
doubt, however, whether even they will think that the 
public which may be expected to use new or improved 
canals comes precisely under this category. Some of the 
speakers at the British Association seem to expect that 
all that the State need do to make canals profitable is 
to create a Waterway Board. Lord Shuttleworth pressed 
upon traders and their organizations the importance of 
urging this upon Parliament and on the Government. 
But a new Board will certainly very soon come up against 
the need of raising money from one quarter or another. 
Our canal system, we are told, is in a state of “ arrested 
development.” The moment the Waterway Board began 
work it would find that a barge-load of goods, starting 
from the Humber or the Mersey on its way to the Severn, 
might never get beyond the first stage of its journey. A 
barge designed to go through the locks or under the 
ve al of one canal might find that the locks and bridges 
of another canal present an insuperable barrier to its 
further progress. There is no such thing as “through 
traffic” in our canal system as it is. It would be easy to 
put this right by taking the best canal as the standard to 
which the others were to be brought up and making the 
necessary changes in the locks and bridges. Easy, no 
doubt, but hardly cheap. The good work expected from 
the new Waterway Board would depend on its being 

repared at once to spend money freely. Even Lord 
Shuttleworth, who is anxious to minimize the absolutely 
necessary expenditure, admits that the first work of the 
Board must include the improvement of “one or two 
of the main routes of waterways.” What this would mean 
in the long run we learn from the Report of the Royal 
Commission, published in the closing week of 1909. There 
is, it appears, a network of waterways called “ the Cross,” 
which connects the Humber, the Mersey, the Severn, and 
the Thames. The Commissioners calculate that to make 
the necessary improvements in these four great systems 
would cost seventeen millions and a half of money, and we 
should certainly be told, and probably told with truth, that 
to make the improvements piecemeal would be a much more 
expensive business than making them all at once. This is 
ae a sample of the kind of appeals which would be made 
to Parliament every session not to incur that worst form of 
waste which leaves a newly built ship to spoil for want of 
a final coat of tar. 

In saying this we do not for a moment forget all that is 
said on the other side. Our only complaint against it 
is that it is addressed to quite another aspect of the 
question. That canals may be delightful things, that they 
are often so many paradises for birds, that they give 
opportunities for fishing and boating to many who without 
them would enjoy neither, that they minister or might 
be made to minister to the residential amenities of the 
districts which lie along their banks is quite true. Nor 
do we deny that canals might possibly develop a kind of 
carriage which would be a useful auxiliary to railways, 
or, as regards certain kinds of goods, even a cheap sub- 
stitute for them. All that we contend is that these 
are not proper objects for the lavish expenditure of 
public money, and that the changes recommended by 
the Royal Commission, and by many of the speakers 
at the meeting of the British Association, would in the 
end inevitably involve such an expenditure. They would 
be changes which would benefit particular localities, 
particular trades, particular places or persons, rather 
than the community. If the prospects we have described 
are a real picture of what may be hoped for from the im- 
provement of our present canals and the addition of new 
ones, a time will probably come when some rich men or 
some large syndicates will try the experiment for them- 
selves. If they do, and if it brings them in money, their 
success will no doubt be brought forward as evidence that 
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the Government would have been well advised in anticipat- 
ing private enterprise and securing for the community the 
gains which are being reaped by the individuals whose 
courage and foresight have met with their natural reward. 
For ourselves, we shall not be at all disturbed by this seem- 
ing proof that our warnings were founded on an entire 
misreading of the future. Individuals may risk their money 
if they choose. The gain will be theirs and the loss will be 
theirs, and they have a right to set one against the other. 
With a Government other considerations come into play. 
They are the trustees of the nation, and a trustee’s first 
object should be the security of the undertaking in which 
he invests his cestui-que trust’s money. The distinction 
between the two cases is perfectly plain, and to ignore it 
would be inconsistent with every principle of sound 
finance. 

Dealing with the question on the publication of the 
Commission’s Report in January, 1910, we observed that 
if the Development scheme ever came into being and 
the State should decide for Englishmen how they ought 
to spend their money in order best to secure their 
material development, public money would be spent less 
disadvantageously on the rescue of canals from their 
present decay than on almost any object on which the 
money would be likely to be lavished. The cautious report 
of the Development Commissioners, recently published, 
shows that they are fully alive to their responsibilities, 
and are allocating the funds judiciously and with fore- 
sight. But so far as canal improvement is concerned, it 
is clear that their statutory limitations prevent them from 
rendering any substantial assistance, because no advances 
can be legally made from the fund to individuals or 
companies trading for profit. Unless and until the 
national associations which they suggest are formed, 
canal development will continue to depend on individual 
enterprise, a prospect which we are personally content to 
regard with equanimity. 








SONGS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


BRITISH A&schylus, were such a person conceivable, 
might very fitly tell his countrymen, in the words 
addressed to Prometheus some twenty-three centuries ago, 
that they would find no friend more staunch than Oceanus:— 
ob ydp ror’ épeis &s "Neeavod 
glros dar) BeBalorepds vor. 
In truth, the whole national life of England is summed up in 
the fine lines of Swinburne :— 
« All our past comes wailing in the wind, 
And all our future thunders in the sea.” 
The natural instincts of a maritime nation are brought out 
in strong relief throughout the whole of English literature, 
from its very birth down to the present day. The author of 
“The Lay of Beowulf,” whoever he may have been, rivalled 
Homer in the awe-stricken epithets he applied to the “ immense 
stream of ocean murmuring with foam.” (II. xviii. 402). “Then,” 
he wrote, “ most like a bird, the foamy-necked floater went wind- 
driven over thé sea wave; .. . the sea-timber thundered; the 
wind over the billows did not hinder the wave-floater in her 
course; the sea-goer put forth; forth over the flood floated she, 
foamy-necked, over the sea-streams, with wreathed prow 
until they could make out the cliffs of the Goths.” 

Although the claim of Alfred the Great to be the founder 
of the British navy is now generally rejected by historians, it 
is certain that from the very earliest times the need of domi- 
nating the sea was present in the minds of Englishmen, and 
that this feeling gained in strength as the centuries rolled on 
and the value of sea-power became more and more apparent. 
In a poem entitled “ The Libel of English Policy,” which is 
believed to have been written about the year 1436, the following 
lines occur :— 

“ Kepe then the see abought in specialle, 
Whiche of England is the rounde walle; 
As thoughe England were lykened to a cité, 
And the walle enviroun were the see. 
Kepe then the see, that is the walle of England, 
And then is England kepte by Goddes sonde.” 

A long succession of poets dwelt on the same theme. 
Waller—presumably during a Royalist phase of his chequered 
career—addressed the King in lines which forestalled the very 
modern political idea that a powerful British navy is not only 


tt rs 
necessary for the security of England, but also affords a 


guarantee for the peace of all the world :-— 
“ Where’er thy navy spreads her canvas wings 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, she brings.” 
Thomson’s “Rule, Britannia,” was not composed till 1740 
but before that time the heroism displayed both by the nay 
collectively and by individual sailors was frequently cnlebrates 
in popular verse. The death of Admiral Benbow, who con. 
tinued to give orders after his leg had been carried off by 
@ chain-shot at the battle of Carthagena in 1702, is recorded 
in the lines :— 
“ While the surgeon dressed his wounds 
Thus he said, thus he said, 
While the surgeon dressed his wounds thus he said: 
‘Let my cradle now in haste 
On the quarter-deck be placed, 
That my enemies I may face 
Till I’m dead, till I’m dead.’ ” 
But it was more especially the long struggle with Napoleon 
, that led to an outburst of naval poetry. It is to the national 
feelings current during this period that we owe such songs as 
“The Bay of: Biscay, O,” by Andrew Cherry; “Hearts of 
Oak,” by David Garrick; “The Saucy Arethusa,” by Prince 
Hoare; “A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” by Allan 
Cunningham; “Ye Mariners of England,” by Thomas 
Campbell, and a host of others. Amongst this nautical 
choir, Charles Dibdin, who was born in 1745, stands pre- 
eminent. Sir Cyprian Bridge, in his introduction to Mr. Stone's 
collection of sea-songs, tells us that it is doubtful whether 
Dibdin’s songs “ were ever very popular on the forecastle,” 
The really popular songs, he thinks, were of a much more 
simple type, and were termed “ Fore-bitters,” from the fact 
that the man who sang them took his place on the fore-bitts, “a 
stout construction of timber near the foremast, through 
which many of the principal ropes were led.” However this 
may be, there cannot be the smallest doubt that Dibdin’s 
songs erercised a very powerful effect on lan@smen, and con- 
tributed greatly to foster national pride in the navy and 
popular sympathy with sailors. It was presumably a cordial 
recognition of this fact that led Pitt to grant him a pension, 
It would, indeed, be difficult to conceive poetry more calcu- 
lated to make the chord of national sentiment vibrate 
responsively than “Tom Bowling” or that well-known song 
in which Dibdin depicted at once the high sense of duty and 
t the rough, albeit affectionate, luve-making of “ Poor Jack” :— 
“TI said to our Poll, for, d’ye see, she would cry, 
When last we made anchor for sea, 
What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye ? 
Why, what a damn’d fool you must be! 


As for me in all weathers, all times, tides and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that’springs, 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino my friend’s, 
And as for my life it’s the King’s ; 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack! ” 


Pride in the navy and its commanders is breathed forth in 
the following eulogy of Admiral Jervis (Lord St. Vincent) :— 


“ You’ve heard, I s’pose, the people talk 

Of Benbow and Boscawen, 

Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, Hawke, 
And many more then going ; 

All pretty lads, and brave, and rum, 
That seed much noble service; 

But, Lord, their merit’s all a hum, 
Compared to Admiral Jervis!” 


“Tom Tough” is an example of the same spirit :— 


“T]’ve sailed with gallant Howe, I’ve sailed with noble Jervis, 
And in valiant Duncan’s fleet I’ve sung yo, heave ho! 
Yet more ye shall be knowing, 

I was cox’n to Boscawen, 
And even with brave Hawke have I nobly faced the foe.” 
Perfervid patriotism and ardent loyalty find expression in 
the following swinging lines :— 
“ Some drank our Queen, and some our land, 
Our glorious land of freedom; 
Some that our tars might never stand 
For heroes brave to lead ’em! 
That beauty in distress might find 
Such friends as ne’er would fail her; 
But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was—the wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves the sailor!” 





The whole-hearted Gallophobia which prevailed at the 
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oriod, but which did not preclude generous admiration for 
a gallant foe, finds, of course, adequate expression in most of 
the songs of the period. Thus an unknown author, who, it is 
ielieved, lived at the commencement rather than at the close 
of the eighteenth century, wrote :— 
“ Stick stout to orders, messmates, 
We'll plunder, burn, and sink, 
Then, France, have at your first-rates, 
For Britons never shrink : 
We'll rummage all we fancy, 
We'll bring them in by scores, 
And Moll and Kate and Nancy 
Shall roll in louis-d’ors.” 
It was long before this spirit died out. Twenty-two years 
after the battle of Waterloo, when, on the occasion of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, Marshal Soult visited England 
and it was proposed that the Duke of Wellington should 
propose the health of the French army at a public dinner, he 
replied : “ D—— ‘em. I'll have nothing to do with them but 
beat them.” 

Inspiriting songs, such as “ When Johnny comes marching 
home” and “The British Grenadiers,” which, Mr. Stone 
informs us, “cannot be older than 1678, when the Grenadier 
Company was formed, and not later than 1714, when hand- 
grenades were discontinued,” abundantly testify to the fact 
that the British soldier has also not lacked poets to vaunt his 
prowess. Many of the military songs have served as a distinct 
stimulus to recruiting, and possibly some of them were 
written with that express object in view. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
in his preface to Mr. Stone’s collection of War Songs, says, 
“The Royal Fusiliers are the heroes of a modern but inspiriting 
song, ‘Fighting with the 7th Royal Fusiliers.’ It was com- 
posed in the early ‘nineties, and produced such an overwhelm- 
ing rush of recruits that the authorities could easily, had they so 
chosen, have raised several additional battalions.” The writer 
of the present article remembers in his childhood to have 
learnt the following lines from his old nurse, who was the widow 
ofa corporal in the army employed in the recruiting service :— 

“’Twas in the merry month of May, 
When bees from flower to flower do hum, 
And soldiers through the town march gay, 
And villagers flock to the sound of the drum. 
Young Roger swore he’d leave his plough, 
His team and tillage all begun ; 
Of country life he’d had enow, 
He’d leave it all and follow the drum.” 

The British military has perhaps been somewhat less 
happily inspired than the naval muse. Nevertheless the 
army can boast of some good poetry. “ Why, soldiers, why P” 
the authorship of which is sometimes erroneously attributed 
to Wolfe, is a fine song, and the following lines written by an 
unknown author after the crushing blow inflicted on Lord 
Galway’s force at Almanza, in 1707, display that absence of 
discouragement after defeat which is perhaps one of the most 
severe tests by which the discipline and spirit of an army can 
be tried :— 

“Let no brave soldier be dismayed 
For losing of a battle ; 
We have more forces coming on 
Will make Jack Frenchman rattle.” 

Abundant evidence might be adduced to show that the 
British soldier is amenable to poetic influences. Sir Adam 
Fergusson, writing to Sir Walter Scott on August 3lst, 
1811, said that the canto of the “Lady of the Lake” 
describing the stag hunt “was the favourite among the 
rough sons of the fighting Third Division,” and Professor 
Courthope in his “History of English Poetry” quotes the 
following passage from Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” :— 

“When the ‘Lady of the Lake’ first reached Sir Adam 
Fergusson, he was posted with his company on a point of ground 
exposed to the enemy’s artillery ; somewhere no doubt on the lines 
of Torres Vedras. The men were ordered to lie prostrate on the 
ground; while they kept that attitude, the Captain, kneeling at 
their head, read aloud the description of the battle in Canto VL, 
and the listening soldiers only interrupted him by a joyous huzza 
whenever the French shot struck the bank elose above them.” 

Finally, before leaving this subject, it may be noted that 
amidst the verse, sometimes pathetic and sometimes rollicking, 
which appealed more especially to the naval and military 
temperament, there occasionally cropped up a political 
allusion which is very indicative of the state of popular 
feeling at the time the songs were composed. Thus the 

following, from a song entitled “ A cruising we will go,” shows 





the unpopularity of the war waged against the United States 
in 1812:— 
“Be Britain to herself but true, 
To France defiance hurled; 
Give peace, America, with you, 
And war with all the world.” 
The sixteenth-century Spaniards embodied a somewhat 
similar maxim of State policy as applied to England in the 
following distich, the principle of which was, however, 
flagrantly violated by that fervent Catholic, Philip II. :— 
“Con todo el mundo guerra 
Y paz con Inglaterra.” 





FAIRS. 

OMETHING of the gaiety of nations is lost now that 
h the heyday of the fair is over. The great fairs are 
gone, but little fairs still exist and are frankly reminiscent 
of them. Oddly enough, it is the frivolous side of the fair 
which alone survives. Methods of merchandise change, but 
primitive human nature is still charmed by crowds and 
noise and lights. More than a quarter of a century ago 
Mr. Cornelius Walford published a charming book entitled 
“Fairs, Past and Present.” So vivid are his descriptions 
of London and of Cambridge fairs in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that we seem to see the people “ dancing 
and rejoicing in a concourse at the fair,” and “shows in 
full blast” assail our imagination. The words of eye- 
witnesses call up the scene before ys. Occasionally even we 
go behind the scenes and hear from the “merry-andrews” 
themselves the secret of their success, and how they must 
“strut and dance and sing and trumpet and roar,” and then 
do it “over again.” 

St. Bartholomew's Fair and the fair held yearly at Sturbridge, 
near Cambridge, boasted ‘themselves for centuries to be the 
largest in the world; they certainly were the largest in England, 
perhaps even in Western Europe. In Cambridge the fun at fair 
time would seem to have waxed rather too furious, and the 
University annals tell of many attempts to moderate the gay 
doings. In the seventeenth century it was complained that 
there is great danger of “ withdrawing the younger sort” from 
their books. By sports and idle games they are constantly 
“provoked to vain expense, loss of time, or corruption of 
manners.” A great deal of thought was taken to remedy the 
evil. Considerable efforts were made from time to time by 
the Church to do spiritual good to the assembled crowds. The 
view of life summed up in the rhyme which a writer of the 
time puts into the mouth of a strolling clown— 

“Mind neither good nor bad nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding and hold your tongue,” 

was constantly combatted at fair times by the authorities. 
We hear of the “Fair Sermons” which were preached 
in Cambridge, and, writing in the year 1700, a spectator 
tells us that in the middle of the fair “there stands an 
old weather-beaten pulpit where on Sunday a sermon 
is delivered for the edification of the strolling sinners.” 
Now and then the attractions of the fair proved too much for 
“the younger sort,” and took them away not only from their 
books, but from their sphere altogether. We hear of a clown 
“full of eccentric wit and grimace,” a young man of good 
family who had “abandoned himself” to this way of life. 
During the Commonwealth acting at fairs was prohibited, but 
the State saw no occasion “to engage in controversy with the 
puppets.” So the dramatic instincts of the fair-goers were 
not altogether thwarted. A little Jater “it had become the 
custom to represent all the great sieges in which England bad 
been concerned at the shows in the fair”—a praiseworthy 
effort to promote patriotism. The difficulty of representation 
must have been great, but martial enthusiasm doubtless made 
up for theatrical defects. Dramatic realism, however, was 
aimed at by the strolling players. An ancient stage-direction 
dating from before the Dissolution of the Monasteries orders 
that during a play in which the Creation was represented (!) 
the strange beasts of a menagerie were to be let loose among 
the audience. In the late sixteen hundreds a Frenchman 
gives us an entertaining account of the great London Fair. 

“T was at Bartholomew Fair. It consists of most toy shops, also 
fiance [? faience}, and picture, ribbon shops, no books; many shops 
of confectioners, where any woman may ccmmodiously be treated. 
Knavery is here in perfection, dexterous cut-purses and pick- 
pockets. I went to see the dancing on the ropes, which was 
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admirable. Coming out,I met a man that would have took off my 
hat, but I secured it, and was going to draw my sword, crying out 
*Begar! damn’d rogue! morbleu,’ &c., when on a sudden I heard a 
hundred people about me, crying, ‘ Here, monsieur, see “ Jephthah’s 
Rash Vow.”’ ‘Here, monsieur, see “The Tall Dutchwoman.”’ 
‘See “The Tiger,’’ says another. ‘Seo “The Horse and no 
Horse,” whose tail stands where his head should do.’ ‘See the 
“German Artist,’ monsieur” ‘See the “Siege of Namur,” 
monsieur’; so that betwixt rudeness and civility I was forced 
to get into a fiacre, and with an air of haste and a full trot, got 
home to my lodgings.” 


A fair is now a far more innocent and a far less interesting 
entertainment than it was. Asarule, it is just an occasion 
for an ebullition of rural high spirts—an occasion for jollity 
accompanied by noise and lights. To the sophisticated eye 
and ear the fascination of noise and lights is best embodied 
in fireworks, but fireworks cannot be properly seen or heard 
at an exhibition; to be properly enjoyed they should be gazed 
at in a garden. They must come into absurd and flashy 
contrast with the calm night-lights of Nature, and be heard 
as an interlude in the great dark silence. A village fair 
watched from a distance has some of the fascination of fire- 
works. A few weeks ago the present writer watched a fair 
from the garden of an old house just outside an English 
village. The garden abuts upon a field which has from time 
immemorial been the scene of the annual fair. The only other 
house in sight is a small Elizabethan inn. The land lies very 
low, in close proximity to the river, and is hemmed in by 
trees. The field is admirably selected to form a green theatre, 
and the upper rooms of the house and the inn perfectly 
command the scene. A charming scene bursts upon the eyes 
at “lighting-up time,” but it is by no means unexpected. 
At least two days of daylight preparation are gone through 
before it is set in order. Loose horses and caravans arrive 
first, and take up their positions in a corner, or rather the 
caravans take up a position, the horses do as they like. Out 
of the caravans come swarms of dirty children, small, dirty, 
morose-looking men, and buxom, cheerful women, also very 
dirty. The children run up and down the steps into the 
caravans and take no interest in the village children who come 
to stare, and none in the setting-out of booths. What a 
strange life they must lead, these children of the fair, brought 
up upon the very bosom of Nature, yet within sound of a 
steam organ and in close proximity to a merry-go-round! 
Plainly they are bored by the shows among which they live. 
Not even the arrival of the traction engine, which comes 
groaning and crunching through the lanes and dragging after 
it a shapeless mass veiled in tarpaulin, which the village 
children suspect to be the merry-go-round, withdraws their 
attention from their games. 


As soon as the organ is unpacked it begins to tune. Loud 
hoarse sounds issue from it, as though a giant were learning 
to sing. Presently the tuning ends, and the sun sets and 
lights are lighted, and the audience arrives, and the giant 
begins to give forth ragtime music—and he knows at least 
six different pieces. But even the giant does not make 
noise enough to please the village. The village band has 
offered its services, and they perform together, or rather 
simultaneously. The band knows nothing about ragtime. 
It plays what it knows best. Its voices soon become com- 
pletely entangled with the voice of the giant, and the respective 
intention of each can only be deciphered by hard listening. 
The music mingles with the voices of children riding on the 
merry-go-rounds and the shrieks of those who sit in the swings. 
The din is deafening. Meanwhile the scene is gay in the extreme. 
In the centre the hobby horses move round with a double 
motion suggestive of galloping. An intense light illuminates 
even the faces and ribbons of the gaily dressed little riders. 
Round them surges a black mass of grown-up people, relieved 
here end there by the flaring light of a booth. When one 
has watched for a while, the noise and the movement and the 
light all seem to mingle and become one. Together they form 
a harmless outlet for vague and lawless emotions, and, judging 
by appearances, they produce in the majority of people a sense 
of pleasure. It has always been so. We think of fairs held 
in the same field two hundred years ago, and we think of 
“the shows in full blast.” “Plus ga change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.” At last, at last, comes “ God Save the King,” 
played many times over by both instruments in complete 
agreement. After that ceases the silence is broken only by 
human voices and footsteps, and after half an hour it is 
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unbroken by anything, and silence will reign till the cocky 


begin. 





DISAPPEARING PARTRIDGES. 


WNERS of partridge-shootings have been faced thi 

year with a new and curious situation. An unexpected 
check has interrupted what looked like developing into s 
very successful season, and the reason is by no means easy re 
discover. The full story probably should be spread over g 
considerable space of time; at all events, it is impossible to 
appreciate the difficulty of the present season without com. 
paring it with others. For some years past, in most districts 
where partridges do well and afford good shooting, the seasons 
have been disappointing, owing to the loss of the young birds 
at the time of hatching or just after they have been hatched. 
Partridges are birds of regular habits, and the majority of 
nests are hatched off about the same date, within a few days of 
the 20th of June. Since the little chicks run as soon as they 
chip out of the egg, it is all-important that the weather should 
be favourable during the first few days of their existence, and 
the weather that is best for them is sunshine and warmth, 
with light showers to increase the supply of insect food on 
which as chicks they entirely depend. Of late years, how. 
ever, during this critical period the weather has been almost 
as bad as it could be; either heavy storms have flooded out 
the sitting birds or swept away the young chicks, or continued 
cold and rain have drenched the herbage so that the little 
birds, soaked through and unable to dry themselves, have died 
from chill and exposure. Last year there was a welcome 
change. Although the summer as a whole was wet and cold, 
there was not sufficient rain during June and July to do any 
real damage, and the result in most places was one of the best 
seasons of recent years. Naturally the hope was that the present 
season would be equally successful. Two good breeding seasons 
running have generally proved sufficient to restock ground which 
has been almost denuded of partridges, and if the present season 
had turned out like the last, all would have been well. And 
so, for a long time, it seemed as if it would be well. There was 
a good stock left over for breeding, the birds laid well and 
hatched out their chicks safely, and early in July there were 
large coveys being taken about by their parents through dry 
fields in which it seemed they could come to no harm. And 
then followed the unexpected consequence. The coveys began 
to get smaller and smaller; eightcens and fifteens dropped 
down to sixes and fives, and by the time the corn was cut and 
carried and the coveys could be counted for certain, it was 
plain that the result was no better than in years of rain and 
storm; in some places there were not many more birds on the 
ground than there were before the nesting season. 


The question is what has happened, und why the young 
birds have died. There: used to be an old saying that 
no summer could be too hot or too dry for partridges, 
and country sayings of the kind are always based on the 
experience of many years. There are the actual facts of 
recent memory as evidence. The year 1887, for instance, was 
a year of exceptional heat and drought during June and July, 
and it was also one of the best years for partridges all over 
the country. But this summer has also been a time of 
drought, if not of great heat, and instead of doing better, 
in many places the young partridges have done much worse 
than usual. What is the reason, or is there more than one 
reason? There ure at all events plenty of theories. One 
which at first sight looks plausible enough is that the use of 
chemicals instead of farm manure on the land results in 
poisoning. But this on examination raises a more com- 
plicated question. The dressings of chemicals would be 
put on early in the season, and, as the spring went on, 
would be washed further and further into the soil; why 
should these washed-in dressings hurt partridges in 
August? Spraying, of course, comes after manuring, and 
if partridges were dependent for their food supply on potato 
plants, for instance, which may be sprayed two or three 
times during the summer with poisonoas solutions such as 
Bordeaux mixture, it would be easy to understand and account 
for cases of poisoning. But the answer to that is that 
partridges depend mainly upon insects for their food supply, 
and that, in any case, proved instances of poisoning are very 
rare. Partridges have before now been found with arsenic in 
their crops, but the two or three cases on record establish 
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nothing, any more than the fact that a pheasant has been 
teen choked by trying to swallow a slow-worm proves that 
ny pheasants die from eating snakes. Of course, if it 
a be proved that the use of chemicals destroys insect life 
me any large extent, there would be something more to be said 
for the chemical-dressing theory; but no definite proof of the 
kind seems to have been brought forward, and there is always 
the fact to be remembered that partridges this year have 
done just as badly where no chemicals have been used 
on the land as in districts where the soil has been dressed 
and the crops sprayed. On the whole, the chemical-dressing 
theory must be allowed to recede into the background. 
Another theory which deserves careful consideration is the 
possibility that partridges have been ousted by poultry. In 
some parts of the country it is unquestionable that poultry 
have done damage. When theyare put out on the farm fields 
they range over large areas of ground, and not only foul the 
surface with droppings, but spread the disease of gapes, 
particularly in dry seasons. Undoubtedly many of the young 
partridges that have died this year have succumbed to gapes; 
but there again we are met by the fact that gapes is not a 
new disease, but one which has always caused more or less 
trouble; why should it have played exceptional havoc this 
year? Also the fact remains that, as in the case of the 
chemical dressings, partridges have done just as badly in 
places where there are no poultry as in other places. The 
poultry solution, then, fails on inquiry. We come to a 
third theory, which in some ways seems to fit the facts 
better than the other two. It is a theory which is held 
by many men of wide experience, and, briefly stated, it 
is that the constitution of the partridge of to-day is weaker 
than that of the partridge of, say, thirty years ago, and that 
the birds succumb to various ailments which in the old days 
they would have thrown off or would never have contracted. 
A definite reason is suggested for this weakening of con- 
stitution, which is the recent importations of partridges 
from Austria and Hungary. These importations first became 
fashionable in the ’nineties. The etock of partridges on many 
estates had become very low, owing to a succession of wet 
seasons, and the suggestion was made that live birds and eggs 
for hatching could be imported from abroad to supplement 
the home stock. Thousands of foreign eggs and birds were 
thus brought into the country (incidentally a great many 
English eggs were stolen, exported, and sent back into 
England by foreign dealers), and as a result, it is claimed, 
the strain of the English stock has been completely 
changed. Our birds are no longer the old native stock, 
but a contaminated and vitiated strain, unable to with- 
stand the vagaries of the English climate, or needing 
some food or corrective which the English soil does not 
supply. The extra pinch of wet, cold, or draught finds out 
the weakness of their altered constitution, and they disappear. 
This is a theory which seems to rest on sound reasoning, 
andif it could be proved it would doubtless do a great deal to 
stop importations of live partridges and eggs from abroad. 
But it is a theory which is by no means universally accepted. 
Many men claim that they have greatly benefited their stock 
by the introduction of foreign blood, and that where others 
have failed with Hungarian partridges, they have done so 
because they have not understood how to manage the foreign 
birds; they have turned them down at an unsuitable time of 
year, or without giving them a chance to get used to their 
surroundings, or they have liberated them in large patches, 
instead of distributing them in twos and threes over the whole 
of an estate. There may be something in these contentions ; but 
once more all that can be said is that there is no definite proof 
forthcoming. We are brought in the end to the last and 
vaguest suggestion of all—that partridges this year have been 
attacked by a new epidemic, or an old epidemic in a new form, 
of which we know nothing. Is this a possibility? If it is, it 
is one which needs close investigation. And a close and 
sweeping investigation, indeed, seems to be the only chance of 
arriving at any conclusion as to a very puzzling situation. 
Suppose that a committee, allied in purpose and in con- 
stitution to the committee which recently investigated the 
cause of grouse disease, were to sit in inquiry on _part- 
ridges. They might solve the problem as the Grouse 
Committee solved theirs. If they did, they might relieve 
the minds not only of partridge-shooters, but of a good many 
farmers also. An income from shooting-rights, even though it 





may not be very large, is not to be despised, especially when 
the bird who earns the rent isa friend to the farmer as an 
insect-destroyer, and flourishes most upon land which is well 
cultivated. But here, possibly, we are already touching on 
the work before the committee. What are the conditions 
under which the partridge flourishes? The present season 
seems to have shaken the old theories, and the committee, if 
it ever comes together, will be in the difficult, but in some 
ways promising, position of having to consider a new situation 
in the light of old theories and new facts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





HOME RULE AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tux Epitor ov tus “Srecraror.”*} 

Srr,—I venture to express the hope that you will continue to 
argue in favour of a Referendum, and that you will not allow 
yourself to be turned aside even by the speeches of eminent 
Unionists. I regret that I do not share your view of Mr. 
Balfour's speech at Haddington. There were expressions in 
it which were calculated to arouse animosity and strife and 
to make it difficult to discuss Home Rule in a dispassionate 
and practical manner. Although a Liberal, I do not think 
that the Government have a mandate for their Bill. The 
question was before the electors at the last election, and it 
may fairly be held that there was a majority in favour of 
some sort of Home Rule; but in the Bill as it stands there 
are matters of high policy on which the people have not 
declared themselves. In letters addressed to yourself and to 
the editor of the Times I have dealt with one of these matters, 
of which I happen to have an intimate knowledge, and I have 
shown that to leave the telegraphs in Ireland to the proposed 
Irish Government would not be beneficial to Irishmen, would 
be injurious to the trade and commerce of the United 
Kingdom, antagonistic to Liberal opinion in Canada, opposed 
to the teaching of Germany, against the example established 
in the Commonwealth of Australia and the Union of South 
Africa, and disastrous to the defence of the Empire. A 
general election would not test the views of the people on 
this matter or on the Bill. They would vote, not on Home 
Rule, but on Tariff Reform. Whatever might be explained, 
protested, or promised, the electors would be unable to shake 
off the feeling that to defeat the Bill would be to open the door 
to Tariff Reform. A general election, therefore, if it could be 
brought about, would be inconclusive. It would miss the 
mark, whether it went for or against the Government. 

In the circumstances it seems to me that your proposal of a 
Referendum holds the field. It would leave Tariff Reform to 
be settled on its merits; it would make plain the views of the 
electors on the question in dispute; and it would raise no 
controversy about the Royal prerogative. If one may judge 
by the correspondence in the newspapers, Lord Loreburn’s 
proposal of a Conference does not seem likely to meet with 
general acceptance at this stage; but after a Referendum the 
case might be different. I suggest that the Referendum 
should be as follows: (1) Are you in favour of the Home 
Rule Bill as it stands? (2) If not, are you in favour of a 
federal scheme like that of Australia, under which local affairs 
would be left to Ireland, while customs, post and telegraphs, as 
well as foreign affairs and naval and military defence, would 
be retained in the hands of the central Government? (3) Are 
you in favour of a conference to facilitate a settlement of the 
Irish question by consent P—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. Lams, 


Royal Societies Club. 





LORD LOREBURN’S LETTER. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the first paragraph of the Spectator of September 13th 
it is stated that “ Lord Loreburn appeals for a Conference to 
settle the Irish question with the consent of all parties.” 
This brings to my mind what the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said to me in the Parliamentary recess immediately 
preceding the introduction of the first Home Rule Bill by 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as he then was, 
was going the round of the five burghs which formed his 
constituency. He had come to the smallest of them, and I 
had been invited to meet him at dinner in Abbey. When 
the ladies had left the dining-room I ventured to say across 
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the table, “ What are you going to do with Ireland, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman?” After a moment's pause he replied, 
with his own kind and sagacious look, “ The only way to deal 
with Ireland is for the best heads of both parties to be brought 
together, that they may agree on a common policy.” Everyone 
knows how, although Mr. Gladstone’s Bill at first gave him 
anxious concern, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman afterwards “ found 
salvation,” as he expressed it. His first thought on this 
important matter seems to have been his best thought, and 
now after the long interval of twenty-eight years it is re- 
echoed by the Lord Chancellor of his own nomination.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 4. 2 





THE CAUSE OF THE IRISH IMBROGLIO. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Is not the ultimate cause of the present Irish difficulty 
to be sought in the want of any real sense of responsibility 
on the part of both governors and governed? The Parlia- 
mentary leaders of the Liberal Party have, it seems clear, 
pressed forward Home Rule, not so much from any strong 
personal conviction of its intrinsic expediency, as from the 
belief that Liberals throughout the country are in favour of 
it, that, as would appear from recent general elections, it is 
also desired by a decided majority of the whole body of 
electors, and that, in short, Home Rule “ must come.” The 
electors, on their part, have voted Liberal, partly from the force 
of habit, partly through preoccupation with other questions of 
less vital importance to the State, and partly from a general 
notion that the Liberal Party is devoted to the interests of 
the working classes. They—the electors—do not take much 
interest in the Irish problem, and refuse to trouble their heads 
about the probable consequences of Home Rule or the difficulty 
of carrying it into effect, which they regard as the affair of 
the Government. The result is that there is no adequate 
sense of responsibility anywhere. Is there any remedy for 
such a state of things? It happens to be created, or at least 
rendered possible, by that divorce between the power of 
deciding and the duty of executing which is a characteristic 
of the democratic form of government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CIvis. 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
{To rue Epiron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Si1r,—In many of your articles during the debate on Home 
Rule by your powerful pen you ably argued in favour of an 
amendment for the exclusion of Ulster. Now that a con- 
ference has been suggested, would not the exclusion of Ulster 
form a basis for discussion on which the parties might meet ? 
There can be no doubt that a civil war would cost an 
immense sum of money, probably millions of pounds. Has 
the Irish Party any grounds for the inclusion of Ulster 
beyond the question of money? If not, the amount required 
and the mode of raising the same might well be discussed in 
a conference. Of course, we know this would not satisfy 
either side, but no compromise would. The main point is to 
find a basis for discussion which would have the effect of 
prevention of civil war. A money payment or some sort 
of financial arrangement would be the cheapest way out of 
the present ¢mpasse.—I am, Sir, &c., Morris P. Jones. 
11 Dale Sireet, Liverpool. 





THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

(To tae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Professor Dicey, in your issue of the 13th September, 
writes that neither the sentence quoted by me nor anything 
contained in his book conveys his assent to the doctrine that 
no leader of the Opposition could now repeat the action of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1834. The statement made by me was 
obviously the expression of a personal opinion, and I did not 
intend to cite Professor Dicey in support of a personal opinion 
based on the actual conditions to-day, but as a recognized 
authority giving a clear explanation of a general principle of 
the Constitution. I gather that he differs from my judgment 
as tothe actual possibilities of to-day, though he adheres to 
the principles so lucidly explained by him in 1885. I, too, 
adhere to those principles, and my quotation was from a well- 
worn copy of the second edition of 1886 which I have used for 
many years. But as the matter is important I would like to 
define the issue. I assert that :— 

(1) For every act of the Crown a Minister must be 





ils 
responsible; (2) To act contrary to the advice of Ministery 
is im effect to exercise the undoubted Royal prerogative 
of dismissal; (3) This is only possible if another Ministry 
can be found to accept responsibility for that act; (4) My 
belief is that no Ministry could be found to accept 
sagged ogy P 
responsibility for that act. This, it seems, is a debate 
able question, though I should not have thought so. 4 
great deal has happened since 1834, and so far as I am 
competent to interpret recent history I think experience hag 
shown a tendency on the part of the electorate to support the 
elected chamber in any conflict with hereditary constitutional 
authority irrespective of the merits of the case. The dema. 
gogue appeals to his dupes to stand by their class, right or 
wrong, and thus obscures the issue. This is the new fact. I¢ 
was not before Professor Dicey when he wrote his book, 
and is a recent development. When the House of Lords 
invited the people to express their opinion on a financial 
measure which ignored the rules of morality and economics, 
their justification for the revival of long-disused powers wag 
quite as strong as anything that could be pleaded in favour of 
the exercise of the Royal Prerogative for the same purpose, 
Indeed, if we look to the tragedy of the Land Taxes it ig 
impossible to deny that the Peers appealed for the reconsidera. 
tion of an act of supreme unwisdom. Nevertheless, the case 
as presented to the electorate was that of “Peers versus 
People,” and we know the result. I ask, therefore, whether in 
view of this experience any loyal statesman could deliberately 
accept responsibility for provoking the cry “King versus 
People”? Could a Conservative statesman do this thing? [ 
confess I thought it impossible. But let us turn to Professor 
Dicey. I have already quoted his statement of the general 
principle, and I now turn to his judgment on the concrete case 
of 1834. The following is taken from p. 364 of the 2nd edition 
of “ The Law of the Constitution” :— 

“Of William the Fourth’s action it is hard to speak with 

decision. The dissolution of 1834 was, from a constitutional 
point of view, a mistake. It was justified (if at all) by the 
King’s belief that the House of Commons did not represent the 
will of the nation. The belief itself turned out erroneous, but 
the large minority obtained by Peel and the rapid decline in the 
influence of the Whigs proved that, though the King had formed 
a wrong estimate of public sentiment, he was not without reason- 
able ground for believing that Parliament had ceased to represent 
the opinion of the nation.” 
That is to say, in the England of 1834 Sir Robert Peel, 
backed by the Duke of Wellington, took the risk of a doubtful 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative, and the act did not involve 
very serious consequences. Is the England of 1913 the 
England of 1834? If Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington were stili with us, would these two level-headed 
men, with all their wealth of prestige and popularity, stake 
the Crown on a conflict with the democratic party to-day? 
Is the policy which damns the consequences to the Crowna 
Conservative policy? Ithink not. But Iam a Conservative, 
and I put the Constitution above party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GraHamM Bower, 





(To tne Eprror or tee “Sprectator.”] 

S1r,—May I have just space enough, in view of the immense 
importance of clearness in this matter, to point out that the 
purport of Sir William Anson’s weighty letter to the Times is 
far more than verbally different from “ the automatic theory ” ? 
His last sentence is: “If the King should determine, in the 
interest of his people, to take a course which his Ministers 
disapprove, he must either convert his Ministers to his view, 
or, before taking action, must find other Ministers who agree 
with him.” [The italics are mine.]—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 

[We admit that our remark should have applied only to the 
quotation we made from Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter and not to 
Sir William Anson’s argument. We may say here that we do 
not doubt that the conclusions of Sir William Anson, like 
those of Professor Dicey and some other authorities on 
the Constitution, as to what the Royal prerogatives are, are 
technically accurate. We should not think of setting up our 
reading of Constitutional history against theirs. But we 
venture to say we are competent to judge what the practical 
effect of the King’s use of the Royal prerogatives would be. 
If the King did, for example, “ find other Ministers who agree 
with him” he would have “taken sides” against the party 
whose leaders he had dismissed. The exercise of any one of the 
Royal prerogatives must have the same disastrous appearance, 
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and we confess that we grow impatient of attempts to assign 
different degrees of desirability to the various prerogatives. In 
prief, we do not deny the existence of the prerogatives, but we 
do deny the wisdom of exercising them in these days. There 
may be verbal differences between them, but no practical 
differences. We suppose it could be proved historically that 
it is within the King’s prerogative to cede any portion of 
British territory, or to declare war (against the whole world 
if he pleased !), or to create everybody in the Empire a peer. 
It obviously would not be worth while to argue that the 
historical existence of such prerogatives brings the exercise 
of them within the range of practical politics.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To raz Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—If you consult the Manchester Guardian of June 9th, 
1909, you will find that in one of my speeches in behalf of the 
Union I spoke of the King as the “Grand Chairman of the 
Nation.”—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Scort, Kt., J.P. 
Riverslea, Sunday's Well, Cork. 





MINISTERS AND MARCONI PROFITS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tus “Sprecrator.”’ } 
Srr,—I made a few observations to Lord Wolmer with regard 
to his public controversy with Mr. Lloyd George, and he 
suggested to me that I should publish them. My proposition 
was that, whatever words Lord Wolmer might have used, he 
had under-estimated the possible profits of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Marconi speculations. The three 
Ministers—Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Lord 
Murray—did not act individually in their American Marconi 
transactions, but as partners, for they agreed to share both 
profits and losses. Let me refer you to Questions 28, 39, 924 
to 927 of the evidence taker by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. This would in law constitute them 
partners, and this relation was indeed admitted by the manag- 
ing partner of the Ministerial syndicate, Sir Rufus Isaacs. 
(Questions 1059 to 1064.) The actual bargain made by 
this manager was concluded on April 17th, 1912, at the 
alleged price of £2 for every American Marconi share. 
But in computing possible profits Lord Wolmer does 
not seem to me to have taken into account the very 
much better bargain in American Marconi shares offered 
to Sir Rufus by his brother, the Managing Director of 
the English Marconi Company, on April 9th, 1912. This 
offer was not accepted, but I think he ought to have taken it 
into account in computing the possible, as distinguished from 
the actual, profits of the Ministerial syndicate. On April 9th 
the Managing Director of the English Marconi Company 
offered Sir Rufus as many American Marconi shares as he 
liked up to 100,000 at the price of £1 1s. 3d. each. Let me 
refer you to Questions 4437 and 167 for absolute proof of 
these facts. I have evidence that on April 19th these shares 


were dealt in at a market price as high as £4 2s.6d. The } 


profit on each share to the syndicate might have been £3 1s. 3d; 
on 100,000 shares this would be a profit of £306,250. For 
reasons best known to himself, Sir Rufus did not accept the 
offer of April 9th ; this too rich prize dangled before the eyes 
of himself and his Ministerial associates. Mr. Lloyd George 
had a tenth share in this common venture. (Question 39.) 
His possible personal profit is thus £30,625. This calculation 
seems to me to be of some interest not only to Lord Wolmer, 
but to the public, and even to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the passionate struggle for the exact truth in which he and 
all his Marconist colleagues have solong been engaged.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Peter E. WriGuHrt. 
The Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PAUPERISM. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”] 
S1xr,—Mr. Allen rightly points out that the figures of indoor 
and outdoor pauperism given in your issue of the 23rd August 
last only relate to paupers above the age of seventy. In this 
connexion it will be of interest to give the figures of total 
pauperism, indoor and outdoor, from the Ist January, 1910 to 
1912 for purposes of comparison with the figures given in the 
Parliamentary paper to which you referred. Unfortunately 
the Return of Pauperism on the Ist January, 1913, has not yet 








appeared, but it is not likely to show results very different 
from those shown in the Return for Ist January, 1912. 


a — watietie 
| (I.) Paupers of all classes, ex- | (II.) Paupers over 70 years of 
clusive of insave and vagrants,|! age included in L 
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| Indoor. | Outdoor.| Total. || Indoor. | Outdoor.| Total. 











1910 279,655 | 539,187 | 809,842 || 57,701 133,223 195,924 

1911 269,691 | 493,853 | 763,544 || 55,261 93,177 148,438 

1912 260,206 | 411,956 | 672,162 49,370 9,530 58,900 
} 

















Thus, while the number of outdoor paupers over seventy 
decreased by 128,693 between 1910 and 1912, owing (we must 
assume) to the establishment of old-age pensions, the total 
number of outdoor paupers decreased by 127,231 only during 
the same period. 

It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether relief given as 
a right by the State at the cost of the taxpayers is very 
different from relief given by the State at the cost of the rate- 
payers. In any case the money comes out of the same pockets. 
But the increased cost to the State is a very serious matter. 
Unfortunately the latest Local Taxation Return (that for 1911- 
12) only gives the cost of expenditure on in-maintenance and 
out-relief in the extra-Metropolitan Unions. It shows, how- 
ever, by comparison with the corresponding figures for the 
two previous years, what has been saved to the ratepayers in 
those 622 Unions. (London has 31 Unions.) 


Cost of Indoor and Outdoor Relief in the Unions of England and 
Wales (exclusive of London). 

















| 
In-Mainten- , Net Total Poor 
Year. ance. Out Relief. | Total. Relief Expenditure, 
£2 2 2 2 
1909.10 2,391,510 3,198,445 5,589,955 11,030,252 
1910-11 2,479,177 3,012,835 5,492,012 11,143,552 
1911-12 2,451,719 2,270,785 4,722,504 10,603,803 





These last figures show that the reduction of net poor relief 
expenditure since 1910 amounts to £426,449. I should doubt 
whether, when the corresponding figures for the London 
Unions can be given, the saving to the whole country on poor 
relief expenditure, owing to the transfer of aged paupers from 
the rates to the taxes, exceeds £500,000. Set this figure 
against the cost to the country of old-age pensions, viz., nearly 
£10,000,000, and the financial aspect of the question is seen to 
be a very serious one. 

About the question of old-age pensioners receiving poor 
relief and pensions at the sume time, I would refer your 
readers to the information given in the Special Report of the 
Central Committee of Poor Law Conferences on this subject, 
and in the valuable report of Mr. Rutherglen to the Wands- 
worth Board of Guardians on the abuses arising from the 
practice. The facts given in these two reports entirely support 
your remarks on the subject. There is no reason, however, 
why those abuses should not be put an end to, if only close 
co-operation can be secured between the Poor Law and Excise 
authorities, which is far from being attained at present.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE. 


Orchards, near Godalming. 





(To rae Eprron ov tas “ Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—Mr. J. Archibald Allen, in his letter to you on this 
subject, says: “You apparently suggest that because the 
community have to pay the bill in any case it does not matter 
whether these old people receive out-door relief or old-age 
pensions, which seems to me surprising when coming from a 
writer of your well-known humanity. It is manifestly far 
better for persons over seventy to have their pensions as a right 
rather than to be compelled to go cap in hand to the guardians 
and ask for out-door relief which may or may not be given to 
them to an adequate amount.” All the reasoning of the 
modern distributors of State doles in pensions, insurance sub- 
sidies, and such-like is summed up in these two sentences. If 
the principle or sentiment contained therein is worthy of 
respect it ought to be universally applied. In this way, for 
example. John Smith can only make twenty shillings a week ; 
he spends it all; when he is out of work he has to go “cap in 
hand” to the guardians. Why not establish a system by 
which he gets relief as a right—say ten shillings a week or 
more—automatically whenever he is out of work? Or might 
he not get ten shillings a week when he is in work from the 
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all-bountiful State to bring him up to the “national mini- 
mum”? Mr. Allen would probably draw back here and say 
truly that if the State acted in this way there would remain 
no incentive to John Smith to do work worth more than 
twenty shillings a week, or to limit in any way his 
outlays to his wages, and little incentive to keep in employ- 
ment. But by a similar process of reasoning it can be shown 
that the State, by giving pensions as a right to all over seventy 
who have not saved the equivalent of 10s. a week, takes from 
the community the incentive to save for old age and, what is of 
equal value, the incentive to get a wage that will make such 
saving possible. 

This is not mere abstract reasoning. It can be supported 
by facts obtainable in every part of the country. I will 
give you one instance. I was speaking the other day to a 
prominent local Labour leader with advanced opinions. He 
said to me, “ Saving and even provident spending are becoming 
less and less conspicuous. I am beund to acknowledge it, 
although it does not seem to square with my views. The men 
I come in contact with are, since the State began to give them 
so much for nothing, inclined more and more to act on the 
assumption that they need not trouble about anything, seeing 
that the State will look after them. To induce them to make 
a sustained trade-union effort toimprove their position is even 
more difficult, although there is a class that will ‘down tools’ 
on account of the slightest grievance.” The first part of this 
statement has been confirmed to me by pension officers in 
several parts of the country. After all, don’t we come back 
to the ideal of human society? Is that ideal complete self- 
maintenance and complete provision for old age? If it is, 
the ideal will never be reached by making any one class 
permanently dependent on the State—by giving them State 
maintenance in old age as a right. It is impossible to travel 
north by south.—I am, Sir, &c., OxLp LIBERAL, 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOUR. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—As an employer of labour for more than thirty years in 
different parts of the country, I should like to say how entirely 
I agree with Professor Smart and Mr. Arthur Brown in the 
views expressed by them in recent letters to the Spectator as 
to the urgent importance of teaching political economy to 
the working classes. The prevailing ignorance of the most 
elementary principles of the science has, without any doubt, 
a great deal to do with the present widespread unrest in the 
industrial world. I regret to say that in my experience this 
ignorance has been by no means confined to the workman, but 
has existed to a deplorable and most prejudicial extent among 
employers also. Perhaps the latter, as a result of recent 
experiences, are becoming somewhat more alive to the 
importance of the subject and to their own deficiencies in 
regard to it. But the workmen of all ranks seem to remain 
as blind as ever to the real facts and to the truths as to cause 
and effect in the circumstances and conditions of their 
industrial life and experience. The simple perusal of Jevons’s 
little Primer would, I feel sure, be a veritable eye- 
opener to many; if it only taught them to recognize the 
difference, but also the inherent relation, between money 
wages and real wages it would be of lasting benefit. But 
it would do much more than that, and they would find the 
subject much more interesting and intelligible than perhaps 
they had ever imagined. Why should not this science form 
a part of the curriculum of every technical school, and even 
(in its simplest form) of every continuation school? The 
subject, as pointed out by Mr. Arthur Brown, may easily be 
made attractive, and if necessary it could be rendered still 
more so by special prizes offered by local employers or others. 
Tn my opinion, if it did not put an end to labour troubles, it 
would before very long have the effect of dissipating most of 
those pernicious fallacies and illusions so rife among the 
working classes at the present time, which are largely 
responsible for these grave troubles. If a solution of our 
lifficulties is ultimately arrived at, it will, I believe, be due 
chiefly to the spread of a knowledge of political economy, 
combined with the extended adoption of the principle of 
co-operation.—I am, Sir, &e., MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS. 
[To tse Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Your excellent article and Professor Smart’s letter in 
your issue of September 6th suggest two considerations 














which are perhaps not adequately recognized. We hear cone 
tinually about the rise in the cost of living which has taken 
place without any corresponding rise in wages; and this is 
apparently true. But is it really true? Free education, free 
meals, workmen’s compensation, old-age pensions, and the 
rest, are additions, and very large additions, to wages. And 
as these incontrovertibly add to cost of production, they must 
be reckoned as efficient causes of the increased cost of living, 
All this affords a proof and illustration of the plain fact that 
whatever increases cost of production must fall upon the 
buyer. And as working men are large buyers of one another's 
productions, obviously they have among them to pay for the 
increased remuneration they have secured. It seems like a 
vicious circle.—I am, Sir, &c., I. LEEe Oszorn, 
Bevis, Great Somerford, near Chippenham. 





SITES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
(To tre Epiror ov tHe “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—Your otherwise exceptionally well-informed article on 
this subject in your issue of September 6th contains, I think, 
some misconceptions on the subject of the Bedford site behind 
the British Museum. You ask very pertinently “on what 
possible grounds can the Bedford site be preferred” to the 
Foundling Hospital site, which was the choice of the Senate 
after a very full discussion of all the suggestions offered it, 
You answer, “On the ground of finance.” I propose to 
examine this contention. You say, “No positive offer of 
money has been made towards the purchase either of the 
River site or the Foundling Hospital site.” But no money 
has been asked for in connexion with either of these sites, and 
money is not usually forthcoming unless asked for. Yon 
imply, and Sir Francis Trippel categorically states (Morning 
Post, September 2nd), that “no public appeal was ever made” 
for the British Museum site. To refute this statement it is 
sufficient to refer to the leader in the Times of February 19th, 
1912, in which an urgent appeal for public support to buy the 
Bedford site is made. This appeal was widely circulated also 
in other papers, but on Sir Francis Trippel’s authority it is 
now stated that there was no public response. “ The promised 
donations were obtained privately,” he writes (loc. cit.), with 
still more private conditions attached to them! Two of these 
conditions have been made public by Lord Haldane :— 

I. The anonymous donations are available only for the 
British Museum site, t.e., the four plots behind the Museum, 
These donations, amounting to £220,000, were announced as 
having been offered to Sir Francis Trippel at a time when 
that gentleman was inviting the University (vide an interview 
with the Vice-Chancellor on March 22nd, 1912) to pay £375,000 
for the four plots behind the British Museum, now appraised 
by the owner at £218,000, and valued by the London County 
Council at £125,000. The Bedford Estate offered Sir Francis 
Trippel what amounts to a “rebate” of £74,000 off the 
£375,000. As the appreciation in value to the neighbouring 
Bedford property which would accrue if the University 
established itself behind the British Museum would be such 
as to make it well worth the while of that estate to give the 
four plots gratis to the University, we may ask if any of this 
£220,000 represents another rebate from that first figure of 
£375,000? This would explain the limitation of subscriptions 
to that site—if the limitation exists. But the limitation has 
been denied, first by Lord Rosebery, a year ago; again quite 
recently by Lord Reay; and it was this recent denial which 
largely influenced the Senate in reopening a consideration of 
these offers at all. If this limitation does not in fact exist, 
the whole case for the choice of the British Museum site, 
“the financial ground” named by you, falls away. 

II. The second condition is stated by Lord Haldane thus: 
“Some of the gifts, indeed (¢.e., these anonymous donations), 
were offered on conditions which are inconsistent with their 
being used by the University as at present constituted.” 
(Times, May 9th, 1912.) 

This condition, if it in fact exists, betrays political intention, 
a point towhich I shall refer again. But this condition is also 
denied explicitly by Sir Francis Trippel, to whom the 
donations were offered in the first instance, and who ought 
to know. Commenting upon a statement made by me to the 
effect that these donations postulated an alteration in the 
constitution and aims of the University, he writes: “I am 
not aware that such condition was attached to any of these 
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doeations.” (Morning Post, September 2nd, 1913.) Lord 
Rosebery was also plainly unaware of this stipulation a year 
ago. Thus it would seem that Lord Haldane attaches to 
these anonymous donations two conditions of which his 
fellow-trustees remain unaware. Is it an illegitimate infer- 
ence that it is Lord Haldane himself who makes these 
stipulations and not the donors? Lord Haldane has clearly 
intimated in his correspondence with the Vice-Chancellor 
(recently unofficially published, and in opposition to Lord 
Haldane’s wishes) that he will not interest himself in the 
collection of money for any other site than the Bedford site. 
I believe that the following considerations will explain both 
this curious personal insistence of Lord Haldane and the real 
driving force, which is not financial, but political, behind the 
Bedford site proposition. 

1. The establishment of the University on the Bedford site 
would be the greatest “scoop” for University College that 
that institution has achieved since it started its career by 
calling itself “the University of London.” “It has become 
an essential part of the policy ” (of University College), writes 
Dr. Waller in his brilliant little “ History of the University,”* 
a marked copy of which I enclose, “that the habitation of the 
University should be transferred from South Kensington to 
a central, or more precisely, a west-central position,...a 
position in the neighbourhood of the British Museum.” Lord 
Haldane, as a Life Governor of University College, is deeply 
interested in its achieving this “ scoop.” 

2. The choice of the Bedford site for the University is 
inextricably bound up with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, of which Lord Haldane was chairman and leading 
spirit. The driving force behind the Report of the Commission 
and behind the advocacy of the Bedford site is in fact the 
same, as your article seems to recognize. That Report has been 
received with a degree of hostility that makes it very certain 
that no Bill incorporating its recommendations, without very 
radical change, has the remotest chance of passing Parliament. 
The proposal to remove the University to the British Museum 
site was made to the Commissioners by Sir Francis Trippel, 
a German gentleman recently naturalized as a British subject, 
unconnected with the University, and not likely to be familiar 
with its needs. Yet this proposal was accepted by the Com- 
missioners on the same day on which it was made to them, and 
they added the extravagant eulogy that the “site” (which 
they cannot have even seen) was “ideal” and the “ scheme 
magnificent.” The Commissioners are thus convicted of 
having given rather less consideration to the choice of a 
permanent home for the University of London than the 
average man gives to the selection of his socks. I submit 
that the present executive of the University was merely 
prudent in rejecting a recommendation arrived at with such 
indecent haste, and in awaiting the ultimate fate in Parliament 

of the other recommendations of the Report before it accepted 
a particular site which, alone among the sites offered to it, 
involves its acceptance of a particular policy as well—a policy, 
moreover, which is still sub judice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wimpole Street. E. Grawam LItTTxe, 


Member of the Senate of the University 
of London, Vice-President University 
of London Graduates’ Association. 





CHILDREN AND CINEMAS. 

(To tue Epitror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—May I be allowed through the courtesy of your columns 
to draw attention to a source of evil, scarcely realized, to the 
childhood of our nation at the present time? I refer to the 
films shown at cinema theatres on Saturday afternoons. Due 
to the half-price admission, children on these occasions throng 
the galleries and halls, and, were the pictures shown as suited 
to their years as the penny payment is to their pockets, it 
would be hard to find a better form of amusement, keeping 
them from mischief and loafing in the streets. But if those 
who are lovers of children and interested in their welfare 
would make a point of attending some of these performances, 
I think all would agree greater restrictions and censorship 
should most certainly be arranged. Something has been done 
during the last few months, notably a regulation of the 
Liverpool Corporation, “at afternoon performances where 
children are admitted at a lower price, the films shown must 
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be first approved of as being specially suitable for children,” 
but, as yet, nothing in proportion to the need. Lurid dramas 
of crime, revenge, and sensual passion are being reeled off 
remorselessly before the eyes of thousands of innocent 
children every week. It is vain to argue that “they do not 
understand,” for children’s perceptions and intuitions are 
intensely keen, and for those old enough to read, headlines 
crudely describe the events set forth. Leaving unmentioned 
the “low morale” of the French and Italian films, such a 
work as Tolstoy's “Resurrection,” with its vivid portrayal 
of debauchery and lust, can hardly be considered a fitting 
spectacle for the young. Will not others in more autborita- 
tive positions consider, speak, and act for the practical remedy 
of this evil—for the children’s sake, remembering that in the 
springtime is sown the seed of good or evil inspirations, which 
bear fruit in the deeds of generations to come?—I am, Sir, &., 
Bournemouth. D. K. R. 


THE AGE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

[To tae Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Anonymity is perhaps a necessary shield for persons 
who, like the “ Territorial Officer” who writes in your issue of 
September 13th, constantly connive at the commission of a 
criminal offence—for that is what a false answer on attestation 
is—and while “shrewdly suspecting” such false answers, do 
not hesitate to sign the attestation certificate in every case. 
The writer says “the net is wide enough,” implying thereby 
that it is too wide; if that be so, it is only because the War 
Office trusts that the majority of recruiting officers will not, 
like your correspondent, betray the interests of the Force in 
which they serve. I believe that it was John Bright who once 
described one of his traducers, by name Smith, as “ a disgrace 
to the numerous family of that name.” I am not sure that 
the same might not be said’of the “ Territorial Officer” of the 
present case. A few cases do and must occur of false answers. 
But, in my own experience at least, boys of doubtful age have 
always been asked a few supplementary questions as to birth- 
days, &c. To demand the production of a birth certificate 
(as “ Territorial Officer” suggests) is tantamount to fining a 
would-be recruit half-a-crown and sending a willing lad away 
to cool his ardour in hunting for his credentials. In the 
present state of English manners and the present organiza- 
tion of English bureaucracy, it is unthinkable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. F. A. 


COSSACK METHODS IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror or tox “Srectraror.”) 
S1r,—It may be of interest, in view of certain remarks in your 
journal, to recall the fact that in the spring of 1801 the 
“Duke of York had actually proposed to introduce a Russian 
force to coerce and civilize Ireland, and would have done so 
had not the better sense and feeling of Cornwallis prevailed.” 
I quote from an article on “Invasion Panics,” in the Cornhill 
Magazine for February 1860 (vol. i.).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ashdene, Prospect Hill, Walthamstow. T. H. HIvKen. 











LIFE OF LORD AVEBURY. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectator,”] 
Srr,—I am writing the life of the late Lord Avebury, and 
should be very grateful for the loan of any letters of interest 
from him. I need hardly say that every care will be taken 
of them, and that they will be scrupulously returned.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Horace G. HurcuHinson. 
Shepherd's Gate, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


ADVENTURE. 
Ir was a prosperous dull square 
In London, heavy-built and grey. 
Decorum was triumphant there, 
Adventure very far away. 
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Peace brooded on the sooty-grassed 
Enclosure stiffly railed about, 

And comfortable people passed, 
Befurred and satisfied and stout, 


With all emotions well concealed 
From any over-curious eye ; 

And stolid resy nursemaids wheeled 
The rosy stolid babies by. 


Placid and well assured and neat 
And rather tame, that west-end square; 
One never would have thought to meet 
With treasure-seekers strolling there. 


It all seemed—cushioned. As the thought 
Was phrased, two calm, groomed men brushed 
past,— 
Like scores of others—and I caught 
The clipped speech of our Brahmin caste: 


—‘‘heard of it from my Bantu men,— 
I never saw such ivory. 

I got it to the Coast, and then 
Went down with fever, but you see 


I'd cleared a thousand . . . anything...” 
I missed the next word; he went on: 
“ Tt was the store of that old King 
At——” some strange name—and they were gone ; 


While I was left with wingéd feet 
And racing pulse and head awhirl 
To walk into a magic street 
All gold and ivory and pearl. 


Treasure of Kings! To one blue flare 
The drab sky flamed before my eyes, 
And Fever stretched hot hands to tear 
The reckless looters from their prize. 


Quests perilous and high romance 
Hidden, endure eternally. 
All hail, O happy elf of Chance, 
Who twitched aside the veil for me! 
DoroTHEA MACKELLAR. 


BOOKS. 


——— 

LISTER.* 
To write Lister’s name is to be reminded of his presence. 
He came from Edinburgh to London in 1877. He took his 
place among the great London physicians and surgeons of 
his time: and the picture of him stands out clear in that 
magnificent setting. His face was full of goodness and of 
dignity. The expression of his eyes was gentle, not keen or 
profound. He had the look of incessant thought, but of 
thought remote or diffuse, not concentrated; and the softness 
of the lines of the mouth often gave him the air of a man 
of vague or irresolute mind. The delicate colour of his face 
was of singular beauty. His voice was low-toned, slow, 
pleasant, with a touch of hesitation: it was not resonant or 
strong. He seldom laughed; he could make a smile go 
further than the laughter of most men: and, when he smiled, 
one felt that to laugh would be only to make a noise, and 
that the occasion did not need more recognition than he 
was giving to it. Henley’s description of him, for all its 
grace and affection, leaves out something, one hardly knows 
what. There is not, and there never could be, any perfect 
painting or sculpture of Lister’s face. Adjectives—pensive, 
peaceful, grave, pure, sympathetic — these come easy 
enough: and there is abundance of meaning in Henley’s 
“benign and proud and shy.” But, to one who knew 
him only in London and not in holiday time, it comes 
with special insistence that Lister looked tired. He 
was kindness itself, patience itself, wisdom itself; we knew 
all that, and we saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel: but it made us think that the greatness of London 
had no hold on him, that he did not find any overpowering 
delight in life, that he had saved too many lives to care very 
much for his own. He had no children; and, from 1893 
onward, he had no wife. Long before 1893 he had proved 
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and established the work which he took in hand in 1865 
Honours upon honours, worship upon worship, he seemed pad 
be tired of them; even tired of the world’s thankfulness, la 
the end, came the dark years of his old age; he lasted through 
them, slowly losing health of body and strength of Purpose ; 
he lived to become the shadow of what he had'been; he ceased 
to care to see people, he let himself be lonely. The publica. 
tion of his collected papers, in 1909, pleased him, and he 
gladly occupied himself over the revising of them; but the 
sun of his life set behind heavy clouds. 

In reverence, faith, pity, self-judgment, tenacity of work, ang 
insight, he was equal even to Pasteur; but he had not Pasteur’s 
vivid, over-sensitive temper. Not that he was incapable of 
anger: only, he was more inclined than Pasteur to take his 
opponents quietly, as part of the work of his life. This gift 
of a quiet spirit was the saving of him in the confused, short. 
sighted controversy over Listerism ; a controversy which went 
on for a quarter of a century, through every shade of wisdom 
and of unwisdom. Always, when the choice was open to 
him, he chose to be quiet. And his quietness was more than 
the ordinary exercise of self-restraint in controversy. It was 
not mere passive resistance; nor was it merely a move to 
checkmate this or that opponent. It was in the very nature 
of his being; it had been wrought into the substance of his 
life by the Society of Friends, in which he was born and 
brought up. 

The controversy was, indeed, short-sighted; but so are all 
controversies, or nearly all. For they cannot estimate or take 
into account what has not yet happened. The date of Lister's 
first use of carbolic acid to destroy the “ germs of putrefac. 
tion” in a wound, and to prevent any more germs from 
getting into it, is 1865. The carbolic acid which he then used 
was coarse, impure stuff; he used it undiluted; and he hadno 
full knowledge of the germs which he set himself to destroy, 
Bacteriology, in 1865, had only just begun to begin. Pasteur 
had not yet advanced from the study of the diseases of wines 
and beers to the study of the diseases of silkworms. It was fiw 
years before Tyndall's lecture on “ Dust and Disease,” seven 
years before the use of solid culture-media, and ten years 
before the use of aniline dyes for the differential staining of 
bacteria. Except Davaine’s work on anthrax, no germ of any 
disease had yet been identified: and Davaine’s observations 
were waiting to be extended by Koch’s work. The germ 
theory itself was at the mercy of “practical” people. Sir 
James Simpson called it mythical fungi,and Miss Nightingale 
called it a fetish: and nonsense even greater was talked by 
lesser folk. The controversy involved not Lister alone, but 
the whole meaning and output of Pasteur’s work. No wonder, 
seeing the limits of knowledge in 1865, that the controversy 
lasted for a quarter of a century. “ Some cried one thing, some 
another: for the assembly was confused; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together.” 

It would be wholly unreasonable to think of the leaders of 
surgery in London, forty years ago, asa lot of envious pedants 
up in arms against Lister. The evidence of experience was 
conflicting; and the conflict was fought over problems which 
were hopelessly insoluble without more exact knowledge. 
Besides, it was fought, toa great extent, on a false issue, on 
the operation of ovariotomy: the real issue lay in the general 
improvement of general Hospitals and of general surgery. 
Besides, the methods of Listerism for many years were very 
imperfect: yet they had to be presented for acceptance as a 
rule of conduct inviolable under fear of manslaughter. Besides, 
Lister had to reckon with all the uses of “ modified Listerism ”; 
that individualist way of “giving the thing a trial,” which 
was hateful to the men who made use of “strict Listerism.” 
Besides, the use of the carbolic spray had in some cases done 
harm to the patient, or had even contributed to the causes of 
death after an operation; yet Lister dared not give up the 
spray, till he knew more about the bacteriology of wound 
infection. Besides, he could not deny, nor at once explain 
away, the statements made by Sir William Savory and other 
surgeons of long experience, that they got thoroughly good 
results, year in, year out, without Listerism. 

Indeed, one might say, not that the controversy lasted for a 
quarter of a century, but that we are not yet come to the end 
of it. A quarter of a century hence, we shall be looking back 
at the methods of 1913, finding them at fault. Only, what- 
ever may be discovered by that time, it will not lessen the 
glory of Pasteur and of Lister, who founded the new learning. 
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eterna aeRO 
In 1938, whatever we may be sesing under the microscope, we 


shall still be able to look up to the stars. 

The authoritative Life of Lister is in course of prepara- 
tion. Meanwhile we have the delightful “Symposium ” of the 
Canadian doctors, and Sir Hector Cameron’s lectures on “ The 
Evolution of Wound Treatment,” and Dr. Saleeby’s book, and 
ahost of articles in journals; and now has come Dr. Wrench's 
pook. Much of itis good. The account of Lister's early life 
js well written, and there isa full and careful description of 
the work and influence of Pasteur, and of the general result 
of Lister’s work. These chapters are the best in the book, 
and they are certainly the most important to the public. 
The book, on the whole, will do good service. But it has 
many faults, and they are faults which might easily have been 
avoided. The author goes out of his way to give us his views 
on “vitality,” and to praise Mr. Rollo Russell’s “ philosophic 
outlook upon cancer.” He fails to see the difficulties which 
lay in the way of the immediate acceptance of Listerism. He 
yeviles the present elaborate methods of “ aseptic surgery ” 
and that is a most unwise and unseemly attitude for him to 
take up. He says not a word about the Lister Institute. He 
has left some bad misprints uncorrected. He would have 
written a better book if he had known the great surgeons who 
were at work in London forty years ago, and if he had lived 
through the course of the controversy. 





EUGENE ARAM.* 


SrevENSON in his youth confessed himself fascinated by the 
-strange figure of Hackstoun of Rathillet, who at the murder of 
the Archbishop on Magus Moor stood apart, with his hand at 
his mouth, revolving a private scruple of conscience. It would 
be unfair to put the austere Covenanter on the level of the 
criminal schoolmaster of Knaresborough, but the crime of the 
latter has interested posterity for much the same reason that 
Hackstoun caught the fancy of Stevenson. The psychology 
of the thing puzzles the ordinary man. There have been 
many criminals who were men of culture—Villon, for example, 
and Wainwright the poisoner, who was the friend of Lamb 
and De Quincey and wrote “ precious” prose; but in Aram 
we have a sober scholar, whose passion was one of the driest 
of studies—comparative philology, and whose life in its out- 
ward incidents seemed peculiarly staid and decorous. Whence 
came the motive for his sordid crime? What kind of life did 
he lead between the murder and his arrest? Hood and 
Lytton have tried to provide an answer out of their imagina- 
tions, and we have the tragic figure of the conscience-stricken 
dominie doing penance in long years of agony for his 
momentary fall. The existing lives of Aram, hastily pre- 
pared for popular consumption, seemed to corroborate this 
picture. Mr. Eric Watson, in the volume before us, has 
devoted immense research and ingenuity to getting at the truth. 
He has carefully examined the material in the Record Office, 
he has searched the files of contemporary newspapers, and he 
has ransacked eighteenth-century literature for references to 
the subject. He investigates the case from a lawyer's point 
of view, and finds that the men of letters have distorted the 
facts. There can be no doubt about Aram’s guilt, and his 
trial was perfectly fair. There was ample motive for the 
crime, and the schoolmaster was not the high-minded and 
scrupulous being he has been painted, but a hard, self- 
indulgent fellow with little conscience to trouble him. We, 
must allow his scholarship, but scholarship, unfortunately, 
is no guarantee of virtue. Mr. Watson has shown himself 
indefatigable in research, and it is difficult to question his 
“eonclusions. <A slightly more urbane method of controversy 
would have made his work more attractive, for he brings too 
heary ordnance of contempt against ancient bookmakers like 
Seatcherd and Bell, and he wrangles with Lytton as if the 
novelist had offered his work as accurate history. 

Aram was born in 1704 in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
the son of a gardener who had emigrated from Nottingham- 
shire. He was a precocious scholar, and at sixteen entered a 
counting-house in London, but his health broke down and he 
returned to his native district to take up schoolmastering. 
He continued to improve his education, even after he had 
married a woman of his own class and settled down to an ill- 
paid job at Knaresborough. Here he made several acquaint- 
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ances—Daniel Clark, a weedy young shoemaker, who was 
about to marry a young woman with a dowry; Houseman, a 
weaver; Terry, a publican or “ale-draper,” as they said in 
Yorkshire; and Mr. Francis Iles, who seems to have acted the 
part of a receiver of stolen goods. Aram was notably impecu- 
nious, and Houseman and Terry were rogues of a high order, 
and it would appear that the trio, assisted by Iles, had begun 
to experiment in robbery. Presently Clark’s approaching 
marriage suggested a profitable speculation. The weak 
young man was induced to order all the goods he could get 
on credit with a view to his wedding. On the evening of 
February 7th, 1744-45, he left his home, saying that he was 
going to see his wife. Houseman, Terry, and Aram met him 
and collected the various goods which he had acquired. 
He was murdered by a blow on the back of the head 
from some blunt instrument, and his body was buried in 
a place called St. Robert’s Cave on the banks of the river 
Nidd. As he did not appear, it was believed that he had 
absconded, and he was “ papered” throughout the country. 
Aram, who was now flush of money, continued for a little 
while longer at Knaresborough, and then bolted to London, 
leaving his wife and children unprovided for. In the metro- 
polis he seems to have indulged his taste for good living as 
long as his money lasted. Then he became a tutor, and 
later was reduced to the hard work of transcribing Acts of 
Parliament for registration in Chancery. In the beginning 
of the year 1758 he secured the ushership of the Free 
Grammar School in the town of King’s Lynn, where he 
speedily won a position in local society. He appeared as a 
grave, studious man, fond of the company of his social 
superiors and very popular with the boys. 

Meantime strange things were happening at Knaresborough 
Early in August 1758 some human remains had been found 
at a place called Thistle Hill, and the memories of the inhabi- 
tants went back to the absent Clark. Houseman was arrested 
on the evidence of Anna Aram, Eugene’s wife, and under 
examination by the justices told a long story of how he and 
Aram had left Clark on the night of February 7th, 1744-45. 
On his removal to York he confessed that Clark was murdered 
by Aram, and that the remains were in St. Robert's Cave. 
A warrant was therefore issued for Aram’s arrest, and since 
he had been recognized at Lynn by a Yorkshire drover, justice 
soon laid hands on him. He was brought back to Knares- 
borough, and behaved with complete composure, even when 
confronted with the wife whom he had deserted. He madea 
long statement, in which he admitted being concerned with 
Clark and Houseman iu an attempt at fraud, and declared 
that Clark and Houseman and Terry had gone into the cave to 
beat out the plate while he stayed outside, and that afterwards 
Hovseman told him that Clark had gone off. He was committed 
to York prison, and in August 1759 was tried before Mr. Justice 
Noel, Sir Fletcher Norton conducting the prosecution for the 
Crown. The trial seems to have been fair enough according 
to the canons of the day, though Norton, on the evidence of 
Mansfield himself, was not the most scrupulous of prosecutors. 
Houseman turned King’s evidence, and Aram’s fate was sealed. 
The evidence for the Crown implicated Aram by proof of 
motive, opportunity, and subsequent conduct inconsistent with 
innocence. The prisoner read a long and able defence, in which 
he dealt with one point only, the weakness of the proof of the 
corpus delicti, the absence of any determining evidence that 
the body found in the cave was really Clark's. It availed 
him nothing ; the jury found him guilty without leaving the 
box, and he was duly hanged at the Knavesmire on the 
outskirts of York, and his body exposed in chains in Knares- 
borough Forest. 

Was Aram guilty ? Was he legally and justly condemned ? 
What were his real character and attainments? These are 
the questions which Mr. Watson sets himself to answer at 
length. There seems little room for doubt on the first point. 
Whether he struck the blow or not, the fact that he was 
present for an unlawful purpose when Clark came by his 
death made him technically guilty of murder. Nor can there 
be any real doubt that the body in the cave was Clark's, for 
it must be remembered that the remains were found only by 
Houseman’s direction, and of Houseman’s guilty relation with 
Aram and Clark there can be no question. The identity of the 
remains, however, was the weak point in the prosecution, and 
Aram, with considerable acuteness, directed his defence to this 
point. The medical evidence as to the body was, like all similar 
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medical evidence at the time, exceedingly unsatisfactory; but 
the identity may fairly be regarded as having been proved 
indirectly and circumstantially. Houseman’s evidence was 
not the determining fact in Aram’s conviction, for the chain 
of cireumstantial evidence was complete without it. Morally, 
the justice of the conviction was overwhelming. Aram was 
a singularly callous and cold-hearted ruffian, and there is 
no evidence that his conscience was ever troubled for 
a moment by his past. The one redeeming trait in his 
character was his love of learning, which he pursued in the 
face of poverty and vicissitudes. His verse is not of much 
account, being no more than the kind of Popian couplet which 
anost well-educated men of his day would turn out. But his 
fragmentary “ Essay Towards a Comparative Lexicon” shows 
not only wide linguistic knowledge, but a genuine grasp of 
principles and a scholar’s insight. As Dr. Garnett has pointed 
out, he was the first man to light upon the important philo- 
logical truth—the affinity of the Celtic to other European 
languages. “It is hardly too much to say that had he enjoyed 
wealth and leisure he might have advanced the study of 
comparative philology by fifty years.” He was a born criminal 
and a born scholar, and the combination is rare, for there is 
no trace of decadence in his intellectual gifts. On that side 
he is conspicuously logical, well-balanced, and modest. The 
men of letters, though often astray in their facts, have after all 
shown a sound instinct in selecting this particular criminal 
for their attention, for he provides contrasts rare in the 
history of crime—“the decent, humane, erudite pedagogue, 
sought out by parson and by squire, and the professor of 
-anurder as a fine art.” 





ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA.* 

Mr. McCuivure’s book probably contains the truest estimate 
of the work and conduct of the Italian army in Libya that has 
been published in English. The author has written at his 
leisure, after verifying and amplifying from numerous sources 
what he saw with his own eyes. Most Englishmen are friends 
and admirers of Italy, and they will feel nothing but pleasure 
in knowing that so industrious an investigator as Mr. McClure 
has been able to give a certificate both of competence and 
conduct to the Italians. The stories of massacres by Italian 
troops were very widely spread over Europe at the beginning 
-of the campaign in Tripoli, as were also whispers about Italian 
liability to panic. We are glad to remember that the 
Spectator professed scepticism about all the persistent stories 
of Italian brutality. Not indeed that it needed any prodigies of 
-discrimination to keep us in a wholesome state of scepticism ; 
it seems to us rather that prodigies of credulity are required 
in those who accept the allegations which are always made 
-about armies in modern wars. The defamations had a too 
familiar sound. Englishmen who remember the amazing 
muntruths which circulated throughout the world about the 
behaviour of our own troops in South Africa ought to be 
the last to lend a ready ear to the traducer. No doubt the 
accusations against the Italians were the natural result of 
what may be called the ordinary economics of traduction; 
when a nation is unpopular a supply of sinister allegations 
grows up to meet the demand for them. And of course Italy 
was temporarily unpopular owing to what was felt to be her 
eynical and avaricious adventure in North Africa. 

Mr. McClure does well to open his book with a retrospect 
of the historieal relations of Italy to North Africa. If his 
justification of Italy's action in declaring war on Turkey does 
not exactly convince us that she behaved with a pure passion for 
international righteousness, he does at least make it clear that 
Italy did nothing more and nothing worse than almost every 
nation with colonies has done at some period of its career. 
The Italian claim to North Africa—it is, of course, a claim of 
propinquity; in other words, a geographical claim, which is one 
of the strongest of all sentimental and commercial claims— 
dates back three-quarters of a century. When the French 
occupied Tunis in 1881 the disappointment of the ancient 
Italian dream was very keen. Those who study foreign 
politics remember the discussion which Italy then provoked 
in all the Chancelleries about her ambitions on the North 
African littoral. It was a sense of her powerlessness which 
caused Italy to join the Triple Alliance in 1887. At the 
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same time it is not very clear to us why Italy should have 
ranged herself against France—an inevitable outcome of 
joining the Triple Alliance—seeing that France had more or 
less continuously countenanced the Italian claim to Tripoli, 
French action in Tunis, after all, did not change that faet. 
German support, on the other hand, was never very sure, and 
at one time it had to be discounted owing to the well-known 
Bismarckian principle that it was a good plan to keep 
troublesome people quiet by encouraging them to burn their 
fingers outside Europe. To-day there is a story widely 
believed in Italy that when Germany was negotiating with 
France over Morocco she proposed that she should be allowed 
a free hand in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and that France not only 
refused, but conveyed the substance of the German proposal 
to Italy. Mr. McClure does not accept the story, but the 
fact that it is believed in Italy is in itself an indication of the 
questioning allegiance of Italy to the Triple Alliance. What 
is certain is that Italy eventually decided on the campaign in 
North Africa exactly when she did because Germany was 
demanding at Constantinople economic privileges in Tripoli. 
tania of a sort that had always been denied to Italy. 

Mr. McClure emphasizes the critical position of the Italians 
immediately after the first landing in Tripoli. A week passed 
between the landing of the sailors and the arrival of the 
soldiers. 


“The sailors who were marched through the streets to impress 
the native population were used like the members of a stage army 
passing the same point two or three times, and each time posing 
as fresh troops; while the patrols in the town and in the oasis 
made it their aim to show themselves in as many places as possible 
and as often as possible. Ordinary reliefs were an impossibility 
when each man had to do the work of three and look as though 
he were six. Men who patrolled the town by day watched out on 
the edge of the desert all night. In the town or at the trenches 
twelve hours was a common period of sentry-go; food and sleep 
were snatched somehow, but there was little time for either. 
Coldly reviewed, the task which the sailors were set to perform 
appears in the light of an impossibility. To defend a line nearly 
eight miles long against attack from an enemy numbering some 
thousands, and at the same time to police an unruly Eastern town 
full of armed men potentially hostile, was obviously beyond the 
powers of the two thousand sailors who, at a pinch, could be 
spared from the ships. But they dared to pretend that they were 
masters of the situation, and the ‘ bluff’ came off.” 


The rising of October 23rd, when even Arabs in the city of 
Tripoli who had given in their submission turned against the 
Italians, caused an abrupt change from over-confidence to an 
extreme caution. This caution, combined with highly rigorous 
measures aguinst natives who were false to their terms of 
submission, accounts for the stories both of panic and 
brutality. Mr. McClure was guided by a right sense in 
examining fully the sequel to the revolt of October 23rd 
because it is on the events of those particular days that 
Englishmen found their judgment of the correctness or 
inhumanity of Italian behaviour. We have not space to do 
more than quote the words in which Mr. McClure sums up his 
judicial discussion of the whole subject :— 


“Two sets of charges were brought against General Caneva. 
First, that he had treated as rebels Arabs who could claim the 
rights of belligerents, men who were simply fighting for their 
country; and second, that even if the Arabs were rebels he had 
given an order which rebellion itself did not justify—that all 
Arabs found in the oasis should be shot. Both these charges may 
be dismissed very shortly. All the local Arabs within the Italian 
lines had made formal submission, either personally or through 
their chiefs. Many of them had been clothed and fed and 
medically tended during the days which followed the occupation, 
and they had undoubtedly lost belligerent rights. Moreover, both 
they and those Arabs from outside who had never made technical 
submission, but were within the Italian lines, are covered by the 
rule as to ‘occupied territory.’ All of these who took up arms 
against the Italians were technically rebels. The second charge 
was made explicitly by at least one correspondent, but it appears 
to be absolutely without foundation. Impartial investigation will 
find no trace of such an order, and General Caneva has cate- 
gorically denied that it was ever issued. The correspondent who 
made the charge has never given any authority for his assertion, 
and I think we may take it that the story of this bleodthirsty 
order has no foundation in fact. It may have been the subject of 
a flying rumour, but flying rumours ought not to be used as the 
basis of grave charges. The orders actually given to the troops 
were to this effect: that the oasis should be cleared, and that those 
found in arms against the Italians should be shot. Obviously, 
such orders left room for individual discretion or indiscretion, bus 
these are the orders that were given, orders that were both natural 
and necessary... . It is admitted that the plan of reprisal was 
severe, and it must be admitted also that in its execution there were 
cases of error and excess, where individual soldiers or parties of 
soldiers made mistakes or got out of hand. These cases of excess 
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incredibly magnified and distorted, and the conclusion 
I wish to sustain is that while the severity was fully justified, the 
and excesses, however regrettable and blamabie, were not 
al or altogether unpardonable. I have not found that any 
Italian with whom I have spoken on the subject claims any otber 
verdict on the events. A picture of the situation may furnish 
Janation and excuse: the soldiers at the front overwhelmed in 
ell of firing, defending themselves desperately against a half- 
he enemy ; reinforcements struggling through a maze of gardens, 
fired on from all sides, from houses, from mosques, from behind 
walls, from palms, from wells; and nearer the city groups of 
soldiers from the medical, transport, and commissariat corps, 
waiting the reported coming of the Arabs, actually fired on by 
stray parties which had left the main bodies and pushed forward 
in hope of loot. And the scene of this critical situation: a net- 
work of orchards and gardens, split up by narrow roads and 
winding paths, where the radius of vision varies from a hundred 
yards to five; a district closely populated in parts, where com- 
hatants and non-combatants were often inextricably mingled. 
Many Arabs had had an inkling of the revolt, and had come into 
the town with their families, in order to be out of the way, but 
others had stayed, unbelieving or uncaring, or, in many cases, 
actually sympathetic. It would be idle to pretend that on that 
day no innocent persons were killed. The circumstances of the 
case, the ordinary limits of human judgment and control, 
absolutely forbid the possibility.” 

Mr. McClure’s general criticism of the campaign amounts to 
this, that when it had been decided to carry out only the 
minimum of eperations—the programma minimo as it was 
called—even this was not prosecuted with vigour. The fault, 
in the author's view, was that of the generals and of the 
politicians at home; the mem fretted at the inaction and 
ridiculed the excessive caution. The projected advance to 
Jebel was abandoned because it certainly involved some risk, 
and it was felt that whatever was undertaken must be 
accomplished without failure or even without any adverse 
incidents. Mr. McClure is evidently inclined to believe 
that a bold desert campaign would have better served 
the interests of Italiam prestige. But we venture to 
doubt the justice of his conclusion. A desert campaign 
may swallow up many thousands of men for little result 
except the undesired one ef wearing out the spirit of men 
who pursue an elusive ememy under conditions of great 
hardship. The Arabs are traders and would never refrain 
from trade with the coastal towns for a long time. To wait 
for the Arabs to come to terms was, then, a policy which 
perhaps delayed the end of the war, but had the very great 
advantages of being safe and imexpensive. The outcome has, 
we think, justified the policy. At all events, the justification 
is pretty clear in Tripoli proper. The future of Cyrenaica, 
where considerably less has been accomplished in the way of 
military occupation or the establishment of civil administration, 
is much more doubtfal. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM.* 
THOUGH radivactivity is by far the youngest of the sciences— 
having barely got into its teens—the time has now come when 
we can safely take stock of its results, especially when we 
have Professor Rutherford and Mr. Soddy, two of its most 
distinguished founders, to act as guides. These results are 
extraordinarily interesting and important, alike because they 
have carried us at one stride further into the intimate secrets 
of the material universe than man has ever previously pene- 
trated, and because they indicate some possibility of practical 
consequences which may revolutionize the whole system of 
society by abolishing the “struggle for existence,” in so far 
as it is conditioned by the costliness of power. In centuries 
to come the first decade of the twentieth century may be taken 
as the epoch of the true birth of material civilisation, alike 
by the speculative philosopher and the historian of mankind. 

Radioactivity, till quite lately, has been in the position 
which some thinkers predicate of the Fourth Dimension; it 
was all about us, but our senses were not attuned to perceive 
it. It is only seventeen years since Professor Henri Becquerel, 
in the course of an inquiry whether ordinary bodies emitted 
any rays akin to the newly discovered X or Réntgen rays, was 
fortunately led to experiment with some fine crystals of the 
double sulphate of uranium and potassium, which he had had 
lying by him in his laboratory-at Paris for some fifteen years. 
These crystals were wrapped in two thicknesses of black 
paper and placed in the dark under a photographic plate, with 
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Radivactivity. By A. T,Cameron, London: 8,P.C.K. 


an aluminium medallion interposed. After a time it was found 
that a well-marked photograph of the medallion had been 
secured, under conditions which quite precluded the possi- 
bility of ordinary light having been the agent of the picture. 
“ The results of these experiments, which were communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris on February 24th, 1896, 
indicated that the salt of uranium emitted a type of radiation 
capable of penetrating through a considerable thickness of 
matter opaque to ordinary light. These simple experiments 
mark the discovery of a new property of matter—radioactivity 
—the further investigation of which was to lead to such 
remarkable consequences ” as ure fully explained in the three 
admirable books now before us. A host of eager investigators, 
stimulated by the éclat of Dr. Réntgen’s wonderful discovery, 
set to work on this hint. Foremost among them were the 
world-famous M.and Mme. Curie—he French, she Polish—wha, 
in 1898, discovered the new element to which they gave the 
appropriate name of radium, since it is the most active of all 
radioactive substances. Since then the boundaries of science 
have been extended by the discovery of a whole unsuspected 
world of energy existing within the atoms which were pre- 
viously supposed to be the ultima ratio of the chemist and the 
physicist. It is this feature which gives the new science of 
radioactivity its vast importance, and which sets it on a 
footing of its own as an independent science—not a mere 
department of chemistry or physics. It deals with the ultimate 
constitution of matter, and reveals the existence of new sources 
of energy as far surpassing those furnished by coal or falling 
water as the steam-engine and the dynamo surpass the windlass 
or the horse-gin. 

We may now take it as fairly established that radioactivity 
is a newly discovered property of matter, possibly shown by 
all kinds of matter under certain conditions, but normally 
associated with certain of the rarer metals, and especially witli 
the new elements, radium and actinium, and the older ones, 
uranium and thorium. It consists in the continual emission 
of rays of one or more of three well-marked types—the con- 
tinual emission of energy, that is to say, without any apparent 
loss of power or fresh supply of fuel. Of these types the 
Alpha and Beta rays consist of streams of material particles, 
projected with so high a velocity that they can penetrate 
material substances which are quite opaque to light; in the 
ease of the Beta rays this velocity approaches that of light 
itself—nearly 200,000 miles a second—a proposition which 
would have been thought grossly incredible only a few years 
ago, but is now established beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt. The Gamma rays are probably a true wave-motion, 
akin to the X rays. All these rays can be detected by their 
power of impressing a photographic plate, and their power of 
ionizing a gas—of making it conduct electricity, that is—so 
that a gold-leaf electroscope brought under their influence is 
promptly discharged. The latter test is so delicate that it has 
made it possible for investigators to work with quantities of 
matter which no other physical method could even detect. 
Radioactivity is, first and foremost, a science of the infinitely 
little. There is not yet an ounce of radium in existence in all 
the hundreds of laboratories where its properties are being 
studied and all the hospitals where its curative powers are 
being tried. That well-known toy, the spinthariscope, is 
charged by dipping a fine needle-point into an invisible 
deposit of radium. From that amazingly minute particle of 
matter the electronic bombardment goes on for years without 
ceasing, each explosion lighting up the phosphorescent screen 
with a score or more of well-marked scintillations. The bulb 
of a thermometer full of gas serves the investigator to carry 
out all the ordinary operations of the chemist dealing with 
gallons of oxygen or hydrogen. This, we may say in passing, 
is no field for the amateur or the sucking Davy. The price 
of pure radium bromide is at present about £16 per milli- 
gramme—say half-a-million sterling per ounce—and although 
this is an artificial price which has no relation to the difficulty 
of producing radium, there is no immediate likelihood of its 
being much diminished. And the appliances needed to deal 
with these minute specks of matter are so delicate and costly 
that only the well-equipped laboratory can provide them. 

With all these obstacles in the way, it is remarkable how far 
knowledge has been advanced by the new science. In the first 


place, the “disintegration hypothesis ” put forward in 1903 by 
Professor Rutherford and Mr. Soddy may now be said to be 





accepted as the only theory which co-ordinates and expleing 
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all the observed facts. This theory has revolutionized our 
conceptions of matter and enlarged our ideas of the universe. 
It holds that the radioactive substances are elements in course 
of disintegration—that their atoms are not ultimate unchange- 
able units, but are complex systems which break up while we 
watch them, giving birth to two or more totally different 
atoms. In the long series of radivactive elements which 
begins with uranium and almost certainly ends with lead— 
radium itself being a middle term in the series—the change 
from each element to the next succeeding one is due to the 
loss of an atom of helium, the rare gas which wae first dis- 
covered by the spectroscope in the sun’s atmosphere more 
than forty years ago, and was recognized on the earth by 
Sir William Ramsay in 1895. This must not be taken to 
mean that radium is a compound—in the chemical sense— 
of lead and atoms of helium. It seems rather to imply 
that the radioactive atom is a system, something like the solar 
system, in which a number of planetary electrons perform 
their orbits about a central sun. Probably the atoms of all 
substances are systems of this nature. The radioactive sub- 
stances are distinguished by the fact that their atoms are 
unstable, and every second some of them break up, throwing 
off a certain number of electrons which rearrange themselves 
into an atom of helium, while the remaining ones rearrange 
themselves into another kind of atom. When the last term in 
the series is reached, it seems that a permanently stable 
arrangement has been arrived at; lead, for instance, which 
seems to be the ultimate product of the uranium-radium 
series, shows no radioactivity which our present methods can 
detect. The whole of this beautiful generalization, which 
revives the old speculations about some primitive Urstoff of 
the universe, is of course still hypothesis. What is practically 
certain is that the Alpha rays, from whatever substance they 
are given off, are atoms of helium; and so far nothing has 
been discovered inconsistent with Rutherford and Soddy’s 
disintegration hypothesis, or Sir J. J. Thomson’s still wider 
electronic theory of matter, which converts ultimate physics 
into the astronomy of the incredibly minute. 

* We can only glance at one other aspect of this fascinating 
“fairy tale of science.” One of the most singular facts about 
radium salts is their steady emission of heat, by which they 
keep themselves a degree or two above the temperature of the 
surrounding objects. Radium emits heat continuously at a 
rate sufficient to melt more than its own weight of ice per 
hour. When this fact was first announced in 1903 it excited 
much attention. We now know that this is only a secondary 
consequence of the steady emission of energy in the form of 
the various rays, the heating effect being due to the absorption 
of these rays in the active matter itself and the envelope con- 
taining it. The practical value of this discovery lies in the 
fact that radium and its allied elements are constantly 
emitting energy without any apparent diminution in the rate, 
or any change in their own substance which becomes sensibly 
apparent throughout a long term of years. It must not, of 
course, be supposed that the old law of the conservation of 
energy isin any way contravened by the behaviour of these new 
elements. The source of the emitted energy is intra-atomic. In 

‘other words, every atom—probably in every kind of substance, 
not merely in radioactive ones—is a tremendous storehouse or 
‘accumulator of energy, due to the motion of the electronic 
system which constitutes the atom. In the ordinary substance 
this energy never makes itself apparent. But when the atom of 
a radioactive substance breaks up, with the emission of a helium 
atom, there is a sudden outburst of energy, comparable in 
kind to, though infinitely greater in degree than, that which 
occurs when a light is put to gunpowder. The degree is so 
much greater than in cases of mere chemical combination 
that the intra-atomic energy of a pound of coal, if we could 
liberate and apply it, would probably be sufficient to drive 
the ‘ Mauretania’ all the way to New York and back again. 
Is it possible that the final outcome of the new science of 
radioactivity will be to discover some means of tapping this 
vast store of energy which lies all about us inside the atoms ? 
Mr. Soddy indicates his belief in this possibility. 

“By its conclusion,” he says, “that there is imprisoned in 
ordinary common matter vast stores of energy which ignorance 
alone at the present time prevents us from using for the purposes 
of life, radioactivity has raised an issue which it is safe to say 
will mark an epoch in the progress of thought. With all our 
mastery over the powers of Nature we have adhered to the view 

that the struggle for existence is a permanent and necessary con- 








dition of life.. To-day it ap as theugh it may be but i 
phase, to be altogether abolished in the future as it oo Gaon 
extent been mitigated in the past by the unceasing and, as it 
now appears, unlimited ascent of man to knowledge, and thros h 
knowledge to physical power and dominion over Nature.” . 
Who would have thought, seventeen years ago, that such possi. 
bilities lay hid in the dark cupboard where Professor Becquere] 
shut up his uranium crystals with a photographic plate ? 





A FRENCH VIEW OF MEREDITH* 


ALTHOUGH it cannot be said that later recruits have added 

very much to the careful and clear-sighted expositions of 

Mr. George Trevelyan and Mrs. Sturge Henderson, the army 

of Meredith commentators continues to swell alarmingly year 

by year. Before long Meredith will rival Browning as the 

most elucidated of modern poets. None the less one can still 

extend a welcome to this latest attempt upon a most difficult 

task. Quite apart from any intrinsic merit of M. Photiades’ 

volume, a French appreciation of Meredith has special claims 

on our interest. It is perhaps vain to expect that the greatest 

of modern English novelists will ever be widely known or 

widely popular in France. In the first place one cannot 

conceive any translator succeeding (certainly no French 

translator has yet succeeded) in the re-creation of Meredith’s 

peculiar style and atmosphere in a foreign language, and one 

can hardly hope that any foreign people will ever aspire 

to read the poet in his own. Nor, even supposing these 

difficulties to be surmounted, is it likely that Meredith, with 

all his obseurity of thought and expression, his prolixity, 

his clumsiness, his incorrigible didacticism and unshakable 

devotion to a purely ethical purpose, will ever be very 

congenial to the French mind. M. Photiades lays stress upon 

the influence of the novelist’s German upbringing upon the 

development of his genius, and one is certainly tempted to 

divine the existence of a considerable Teutonic strain in his 

composition. Yet it was in France and with the mind of 

France that he himself was most at home. True he felt the 

romance of Germany keenly enough, and turned to her for the 

scenes of two of the most attractive of his novels, but it was 

the spirit of France which came nearest to his ideal. It was 
there that he found the nearest approach to a perfect balance 
of those three conflicting elements of body, mind, and soul, out 
of which he conceived the human creature to be so perilously 
compounded. It was there that the comic spirit, whose 
function it was perpetually to adjust and redress that balance, 
seemed to him to find her most congenial resting-place. France 
is to him “Mother of Reason” and “Mother of many 

laughters,” and therefore “Mother of Heroes.” We have 
only to contrast his attitude towards Renée de Croisnel or 
even Louise de Seilles with bie manifest prejudice against 
Clotilde to see clearly enough the bent of his own affections. 
And, if further confirmation were needed, there are the 
resplendent odés on French history in which, in spite of 
his disgust at her madnesses, her wantonness, and her sub- 
jugation to tyrants, 

“ Mannerless, graceless, laughterless, unlike 
Herself in all,” 
he shows again and again his invincible confidence in her 
sanity and coherence—in her destiny to become once more the 
“ Orb of nations radiating food 
For body and for mind alway.” 

It is but just, therefore, that Meredith should find gratitude 
in France, and M. Photiades has no lack of enthusiasm with 
which to pay the debt. Indeed, his little book is not so much 
a criticism as what is commonly called an “appreciation.” 
In his first chapter the author endeavours to give his country- 
men some idea of the personality of this poet, whom he was 
privileged to visit at Box Hill in 1908, and of that abundant, 
vehement, complex, highly coloured talk which was his natural 
method of expression. Then follows a brief sketch of the 
poet’s life, written, it would seem, before the recent biographical 
article in the Fortnightly, and, this pleasantly and tactfully 
uccomplished, the author proceeds to the more difficult 
task of attempting an exposition of the range and nature 
of Meredith's genius. This object he tries to accomplish 
by setting before the French reader an actual epitome 
and representation of one of the poet’s most characteristic 
works, The Adventures of Harry Richmond. The choice is 
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a happy one, not, as M. Photiades is careful to point out, 


because the book is Meredith’s greatest work, but because 
in it, more than in any other of the novels, his imagination 
found free and unrestricted scope. This analysis (which is 
commendably full and accurate) is followed by two chapters 
on the art and genius of Meredith, and here, although one is 
rather too conscious throughout that appreciation rather than 
criticism is the author’s aim, M. Photiades shows himself 
gifted with a true sympathy and insight into the poet’s mind, 
and, notwithstanding the obstacles of translation, a very 
genuine power of expression. He pute Meredith as a creator 
on a level with Shakespeare and Moliére, and claims for his 
characters that although they may not be real, like those of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, or Flaubert, they are truer, more 
significant, as possessing that permanence of truth which 
Shakespeare and Moliére alone possess. “Drive them away, 
treat them as phantoms,” he says with truth, “as phantoms 
they return and haunt the memory. . . . They are not person- 
ages, still less types, but rather epitomes of types animated 
by a life altogether uncreate,” creatures unknown but unfor- 
gettable, living in a world beyond time and space. 

It is to be hoped that M. Photiades’ interesting work will 
serveto win many foreign admirers for one of the most power- 
ful and fascinating personalities in English literature. 





CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY.* 

WritInG with the knowledge gained by ten years’ intimate 
experience, Canon Horsley, “ Jate and last Chaplain of H.M. 
Prison, Clerkenwell,” has every claim to the attention of 
students of this absorbing topic—a class which should be, if 
it is not, co-extensive with the educated public. After a pre- 
liminary pause, occupied by an interesting account of the 
prison from its foundation in 1615 to its destruction in 1886, 
the author proceeds to the indictment of what are in his 
opinion the three chief causes of criminality—drink, betting, 
and a low standard of commercial morality. While attributing 
half the total amount of crime directly, and a further quarter 
indirectly, to alcoholism, it is with regard to the last of the 
three that he has most, and most of value, to say. “From 
the worship of millionaires,” he cries (p. 90), “ Good Lord, 
deliver us,” and emphasizes the far-reaching mischief wrought 
by “trade maxims indefensible from a right moral standpoint.” 
‘To the insidious effect of these specious proverbs he imputes the 
greater part of offences against property, establishing his con- 
tention in detail from the consideration of a number of generally 
tolerated catchwords connected with buying and selling. His 
reflections on the necessity of banishing, as far as may be, this 
meanness of spirit from our midst are interesting and original 
‘to a far higher degree than his more familiar diatribes against 
drink and betting, which none the less provide the occasion 
of many pithy and arresting observatione—for example, the 
dictum that “ Crime is condensed beer” (p. 137), or bis remark 
in contrasting the deplorable effects of the increase of drinking 
among women with its corresponding decrease among men, 
“Father’s Saturday drunkenness scares the children: mother’s 
daily saturation does not” (p. 140). (It is right, perhaps, to 
add that the book appeared before the recent Report on the 
Liquor Traffic.) With Canon Horsley the first and last word 
of the question is “Save the child”: the reformation of the 
criminal who has once taken the professional mould he regards 
as practically impossible. The volume ends with a review of 
various treatises on crime, and an optimistic summary of our 
present position in the matter. 





ENGLISHMEN AND THE INQUISITION 
IN THE CANARIES.+ 


Tuts volume of the publications of the Royal Historical Society 
is compiled from the Bute Archives, and sheds an interesting 
light on the way in which private economic interests continued 
to flourish during the years when Spain and Britain were 
perpetually at war. The Canaries were a splendid strategic 
ground for trade, commanding the routes to Brazil, Barbary, the 
West Indies and the East, and we find Englishmen voyaging 
thither and settling there from the earliest period of their 
commercial activity. Sugar was their first chief produce, and 





* How Criminals are Made ond Prevented, By Canon Horsley. Lendon : 
T. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d. net.) 

t English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition im the Canaries, Edited by 
“L. de Alberti and A. B. Wallis Chapman, doa: Royal Historical Society. 











towards the end of the sixteenth century their wines became 
famous. The Spanish Government was quite aware of the 
value of the English trade to their possessions, so we find that 
even when it was illegal it was more or less connived at, and 
its practitioners, in spite of the piratical reputation of the 
English race at the time, were not harshly regarded. 
Modern research does not substantiate the horrid tales of 
Spanish cruelty with which the Elizabethan populace 
were regaled, and the rule of the Holy Office in the 
Canaries seems to have been of the mildest. The 
prisoners were, for that age, surprisingly well looked after, 
and the rules of the Inquisition were strict against 
ill-treatment. In case of sickness the prisoner was put on 
a special diet and usually removed to a private house. 
“ Perpetual imprisonment” meant little more than a general 
supervision, the prisoners being free to wander about all day. 
Torture, which was the legal last resort, was rarely used. 
When war broke out with England in 1624 the Inquisition 
resolved not to disturb the many wealthy English merchants 
who resided in the islands. There is only one record of an 
Englishman punished by death. The charges, of course, were 
theological—for attacking the Catholic faith, and there is one 
amusing record of a certain Edward Monox who incurred the 
attention of the Holy Office because of his style of religious 
disputation. He was attacking the claims of the Pope, and 
was confronted with Christ’s statement that He would give 
St. Peter the keys of heaven. To this he replied that our 
Lord on another occasion had said to the same apostle, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” In spite of ite mildness, the Holy 
Office was not popular in the islands, its work being regarded 
as an unwarranted interference by both the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and it was the Canary deputy to the 
Cortes of Cadiz in 1813 who most vehemently urged its 
suppression. Suppressed it was, after three hundred years of 
power, to the complete satisfaction of the islanders. 





CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT.* 


FaTtHER Benson confesses his religious experience with the 
literary ease and unreserve which characterize his family. 
As a boy, he tells us, he thought of God “ quite unemotionally 
as a universal Parental Presence and authority.” At Eton he 
received no “deep impressions of religion,” nor, he goes on, 
“ did any other boy of my acquaintance, so far as I am aware.” 
Why, later, he made up his mind to become a clergyman 
of the Church of England he does not know. “I suspect that 
my motives rose largely from the fact that a clerical life 
seemed to me to offer the line of least resistance.” Once in 
he became what is usually called a very high churchman. Asa 
member of an Anglican community he came near to the 
Roman Church :— 

“ By this time I had learned to hold practically all the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church except that of the Pope's Infallibility. I 
studied and analyzed Lehmkuhl’s ‘ Moral Theology,’ omitting as 
irrelevant all sections dealing with the Supreme Pontiff. I said 
my Rosary regularly ; I invoked the saints; I thought that the 
word ‘Transubstantiation’ best - ope the reality of Our Lord’s 
presenoe in the Sacrament; I held that Penance was the normal 
means by which post-baptiemal mortal sin was remitted; I used 
the word ‘Maes’ freely at home. These doctrines, too, I preached 
in veiled language, and found that by them, and them alone, could 
I arouse the enthusiasm of congregations.” 

From here to the Roman Church was but a short step, but 
one which has made the “confessor” supremely and even 
ecetatically happy. It is this fact which gives interest to the 
conversion, which, to say the truth, bas no intellectual interest 
whatever. We give a fair specimen of his mode of arguing :— 

“In a word, then, I would say this: that, judging from an 
experience of nine years as an a clergyman and eight 
years as a Catholic priest, there are defects in both the Catholic 
and the Anglican communions; that in the case of the Anglican 
these defects are vital and radical, since they are flaws in what 
ought to be divinely intact—flaws, that is to say, in such things 
as the certitude of faith, the unity of believers, and the authority 
of those who should be teachers in the Name of God; and that in 
the case of the Catholic Church the flaws are merely those of 
flawed humanity, inseparable from the state of imperfection in 
which all men are placed. The flaws of Anglicanism, and indeed 
in Protestantism generally, are evidences that the system is not 
divine ; the flaws in the Catholic system show no more than that it 
has a human side as well as a divine, and this no Catholic has ever 
dreamed of denying. 

This very poor logic, and very unfair point of view, in no way 
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explains the spiritual contentment of which we read, and of 
which we must repeat that its very inexplicableness fascinates 
the reader. 





FICTION. 
BELOW STAIRS.* 

Ir is interesting to note the variations in the attitude of 
novelists and dramatists towards the domestic servant. The 
point of view in the eighteenth-century farce, “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” is substantially the same as that of Thackeray 
in the Yellowplush Papers; but satire when directed at 
menials who mimic their masters is a two-edged weapon, and 
Thackeray’s handling of Jeames, though masterly in its way, 
reveals one of the least amiable sides of his genius. Yet 
Thackeray's servants were not always servile flunkeys. One 
must not forget the tardy but complete self-assertion of the 
Major’s man in Pendennis, when Morgan rides roughshod over 
the effete and senile dandy—a touch foreshadowing in apirit 
the general situation in Sir James Barrie’s Admirable Criehton. 
Scott was splendid in his delineation of the semi-feudal 
relations of master and servant, of which the most touching 
example is given in the heroic mendacities of Caleb Balder- 
stone; but Dickens, if we mistake not, was the first writer 
of genius to immortalize the slavey. The “ Marchioness” 
has, by good judges, been chosen as their favourite female 
character in Dickens’s novels, and the number of his men- 
servants is legion, with Sam Weller at their head. It was 
this choice of homely and subordinate characters that 
enlarged Dickens’s appeal, while it alienated a certain 
type of mind. Cecil Rhodes, as we learn from the latest 
of his biographers, read little save what concerned the 
fortunes of Caesars and Caesarian personages, and when he 
was once asked whether he ever read Dickens, replied that 
“he was not interested in the class of people Dickens wrote 
about.” In the great and varied gallery of portraits lefts us 
by Tolstoy there is no more beautiful figure than that of the 
old nurse in his Souvenirs d’Enfance: a perfect type of 
unselfish devotion as opposed to that exacting affeotion which 
is so often found within the family circle. But of late years, 
in English fiction at any rate, there has been a decided 
tendency to overlook the claims of the domestic servant to 
fill the réles of hero and heroine. Servants do not belong to a 
sufficiently submerged stratum in the social system to attract 
—on the principle of extremes meeting—the prosperous reader; 
just as slumming was for a while an aristocratic pastime, 
so there was a short-lived demand for tales of mean streets, 
But domestic service is not popular with the reading public 
created by the Act of 1870. It is looked on askance, as 
incompatible with the dignity of labour and opposed to the 
principles of democracy. The life-history of a shop hand or 
a barmaid labours under no such disqualification. Yet sueh 
is the inconsistency of human nature that persons who follow 
these callings are believed on good authority to prefer romances 
which deal almost exclusively with the adventures and court- 
ships of “ our old nobility.” 

While, then, we are unable to guarantee for Mrs. Sidgwick's 
new novel the popularity she has achieved with many of her 
earlier ventures, it is at least a matter for satisfaction that the 
task of describing the adventures of a modern servant girl 
should have been essayed by a writer at once so competent and 
so sympathetic. Priscilla Day’s experience of mistresses was 
chequered in the extreme, and while she met with kindness in 
humble households she encountered meanness, lack of eon- 
sideration, and even tyranny at the hands of those far higher 
in the social scale. The hardships and dangers of the domestie 
drudge are not extenuated; and if there is one lesson above 
all others that emerges from these pages it is the value of 
a decent upbringing and a good example. Towards the elose 
of the story Priscilla acts as the good genius of a pair of well- 
born lovers, and the venue is shifted, so to speak, from 
the basement to the ground and first floors. But the action 
throughout the greater part of the book takes place in the 
kitchen, the scullery or the servants’ hall. And it cannot be 
denied that the fidelity of the recital impairs its attractiveness. 
Priscilla herself has a certain daintiness and distinction, but 
her associates are for the most part sly and squalid. The story, 
in fine, comes as near being dull as a story by Mrs. Sidgwick 








* Below Stairs. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London: Methuen and Co. [66.] 








ean, and it introduces us to a larger proportion of act; 
disagreeable people than we like. Still, no good pew 
should miss reading a book which throws a good deal of “eng 
light on the problems of domestic service, and is for the 
rest written in Mrs. Sidgwick’s admirably cris incisi 
style. , aes ” 





Pity the Poor Blind. By H. H. Bashford. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—There is distinction in Dr. Bashford’s writing and 
his story; it is the more regrettable that he snecumbs to the 
lure of realism. He draws for us a young East-End 
man who comes to see that he has taken holy orders rather 
for his own advancement in a career than from spiritual 
motives. He realizes eventually that the first duty God 
has for him to do lies in making a home for his social] 
unpresentable mother. Another of the “poor blind” is 4 
girl, the motherless daughter of a raffish household jn 
Dorset, a healthy animal without any spiritual or intellectual 
development. Her awakening begins through the young 
clergyman, and becomes acute when she is seduced after 
some coarse “ ragging ” of a house-party in her home. She is 
scarcely in love with the man who wrongs her, but sees 
her duty in marrying him and subordinating her own feelings 
to the welfare of her coming child. There are other excellent 
eharacters—the bishop, the doctor and his sister, the East-End 
clergy, and others. Some good comedy circles round the 
precocious younger daughter of the sporting baronet, and the 
author describes convincingly both East London and the 
Dorset coast in their strong contrast. 

READABLE Novets.—The House of Sands. By L. M, 
Watt. (M. Secker. 6s.)—Scottish and Barbary piracy in 
the seventeenth century promises a picturesque and exciting 
setting; the treatment is not quite convincingly adequate. 
An Inn upon the Road. By Janet Dodge. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s..—Two broken engagements do not make a 
eheerful story, but there is very penetrating study of feminine 
character here. Linda. By M. P. Montague. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—A sentimental, very feminine American story 
prettily told. 


SOME BOOKS 











OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as hare not berg 
seserved for revrew in other forms.) 





William Morris: Poet, Craftsman, and Social Reformer, 
By A. Compton Rickett. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)~ 
In spite of the classical quality of Professor Mackail’s 
biography and the insight and sympathy of the less ambitious 
studies of Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. Holbrook Jackson, there 
was plenty of room for this new essay on William Morris. 
Mr. Rickett is a sane thongh ardent admirer, and he has 
studied deeply every outlet of Morris’s countless energies. 
Moreover, he has succeeded in collecting a good deal of 
personal material which has not hitherto found its way into 
print. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt contributes a sympathetic sketch 
of the visit which Morris paid to him in Sussex shortly before 
his death, an interesting conversation with Mr. John Burns 
is recorded, and many new anecdotes have been obtained 
from those who enjoyed the privilege of the poet's friend- 
ship. By these means Mr. Rickett has succeeded in pre- 
senting an admirable picture of that exuberant, indomit- 
ably boyish personality with its strange limitations of 
vision and its extraordinary range of energy, and he has 
added a careful and discriminating analysis of Morris's 
achievement in poetry, prose, handicraft, and social reform. 
An excellent feature of the book is the analytical biography 
of Morris’s life and work which forms an appendix. 





The Samson Saga, and its Place in Comparative Religion. 
By A Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
5s. net.)}—Dr. Palmer's object is to show that the Scriptural 
story of Samson is in part composed of a much more ancient 
Babylonian legend dealing with the sun-hero Gilgamesh, 
which has, by a well-known process, attached itself to the 
real historical figure of the Israelitish judge. Dr. Palmer 
points out how out of place the Samson story seems in 
the chronicle of Israel’s deliverers—as ont of place, he says, 
as the reference to Robin Hood in Coke upon Littleton 
—and he emphasizes further the kinship between Samson, 
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-_ his enormous strength, boisterous humour, and _ensy 
rality, and such popular heroes as Thor, Gargantua, Gil Blas, 
- Munchausen. Into the details of his argument we have 
= space to enter. Sameon, he says, is in Hebrew “Shimshen,” 
derived from Shemesh, “the sun.” Samson's hair typifies the 
sun's rays (a common simile), while the lion and the foxes are 
solar emblems. The gates of Gaza are the portals of dawn. 
Dalilah is night. Even the mill is commonly used in metaphor 
to typify the mechanical daily circle of the sun. All these 
itions Dr. Palmer supports with a rewarkable abundanee 
of learning, an interesting feature of his method being the use 
which he makes of the figurative language of modern poetry 
as throwing light on the way in which a popular hero may come 

by his symbolical attributes. 





The Place-Names of Suffolk. By the late Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.)—This interesting volume forms 
the eleventh of a series initiated by the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, and is published in the condition in which it was left 
by the late Professor Skeat, who died before the proof sheets 
could be submitted to him. The names are arranged according 
to their suffixes, and the book concludes with some mis- 
cellaneous examples, not exactly classifiable. Among these 
are many interesting words, such as Copdock, meaning the 
“copped” or pollarded oak, Rishangles, which is compounded 
of two Anglo-Saxon words meaning respectively “ rushes” 
and “a hanging wood,” and Woolpit, which, for all its peaceful 
sound, seems to be derivable from wolf-pit. Professor Skeat 
finds names clearly indicating a Frisian settlement, unmistak- 
able traces of Danes and Norsemen, and even of Normans 
(eg., in Boulge,a Norman word meaning a heathery waste), 
while he states that the purely English names belong generally 
to the Mercian or Midland dialect as distinguished from the 
Anglo-Saxon or Southern, showing that Suffolk may be 
included among the rather limited number of counties that 
have helped to build up tbe all-conquering East Midland 
dialect which has superseded all others and become the speech 
of the Empire. 





The Federal Systems of the United Statee and the British 
Empire. By Arthur P. Poley, B.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)}—This book, which traces the history 
and compares the development of the Constitutions of the 
United States, Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
the Union of South Africa, is carefully compiled and sheuld 
provea valuable work of reference, though one could wish that 
the author had devoted more space to generalization. In his 
last chapter he suggests that a closer union of the Empire 
might be secured by the creation of an Advisory Imperial 
Cabinet, including all the members of the Cabinets of the 
Empire, acting through the Ministers for External Affairs. 
One would have liked to see this idea elaborated, though we 
cannot help suspecting that any attempt at a practical applica- 
tion of it would demonstrate its impracticability. 





Alaska : an Empire in the Making. By John L. Underwood. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Most people who read Mr. 
Underwood's book will do so with a sense of growing surprise, 
for to most of us the country he describes is little more 
than a name. Yet Alaska is twice the size of the 
German Empire, possesses a mountain nearly twenty-five 
thousand feet high, the largest glaciers in the world, and a 
river than which there are only five known streams of greater 
length. It is rich in every form of mineral—notably, of 
course, in gold—in timber and furs, in elk and walrus ivory, 
whalebone, cod, and other kinds of fish. Its scenery, to judge 
from Mr. Underwood's excellent photographs, can rival 
Norway. It has active voleanoes and disappearing islands. 
All these wonderful features Mr. Underwood describes in 
detail, and he has much to tell also of the country's history 
(often a bloody and terrible one where men came together 
to search for gold), and of the “Indians” (really of Eskimo 
origin) who still hunt and trade over the country. 





Oil Fuel. By Professor Vivian B. Lewes. (Collins’s Clear 
Type Press. 1s. net.\—In this new volume of the “ Nation’s 
Library” Professor Lewes, after dealing concisely with the 
supply, value, and means of utilization of oil fuel, emphasizes 
tue rapidity with which the world’s stores of pétroleum, coal, 





| Witton (G. E.), In the Grip of the Wild Wa, cr 8v. 


and shale are being exhausted, and points to alcohol as the 
ideal motor spirit of the future. 





A Grammar of the Sindebele Dialect of Zulu. By the Rev. 
J. O'Neil, S.J. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Father O'Neil has followed up his Sindebele phrase-book and 
vocabulary with a careful and well-arranged grammar of the 
same language. 





New Epirtions, &c.—Among the New Editions we have 
received are the following: Links in the Chain, by Headon 
Hill; The Penniless Millionaire, by David Christie Murray ; A 
Woman Perfected, by Richard Marah; Hypocrites and Sinners, 
by Violet Tweedale. (J. Long. 7d. each net.) In Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Sevenpenny ” series we have A Mixed Marriage, 
by Mre. Frank Penny.——We have also received the eighth 
velume of The Everyman Eneyclopaedia. Edited by Andrew 
Boyle. (J. M. Dent and Sons. Is. net.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_a——— 


Adair (C), ae US, ee scheint (S. Paul) 6 
Adams (G. M.), In the Footsteps of Borrow and vans (Jarrold) net 60 
Adventures of Monsieur Dupont, Golf Champion, oblong 4to 
(Lawrence & Jellicoe) net 3/6 
Ainslie (P.), The Message of the Disciples for the Union of the Church, 
 , ( lt) net 36 
Alferd (B. H.), Jowish History and Literature under the Maccabees and 
WeweR, OF BPO .................--cccrecresssoersocsesosscoreetonessscoccsseoce A MOM BSS SS 
Anderson (W. M.), Rhymes of a Rouseabout, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Booman [4), Travels without Baedeker, 890 ..............ccseccesceeces (Lane) net 7 
Bell (KR. 8. W.), The Mystery of Markham, cr 8vo seat (Black) 3/6 
Bishop (J. B.), Tho Panama Gateway, 8vo............. ....(Unwin) net 106 
Blake (G. E. H.), Drainage and Sanitation, 8vo ... (Batsford) net 10,0 
Bowsield (C. C.), Making the Farm Pay ...... (American Book Supply) net 4 










Buchan (J.), The Marquis of Montrose, B¥0.............ecccecee: (Nelson) net 7/6 
Carroll (J. B.), Baptists and their Doetrines, er 8vo ...............(Revell) net 3/6 
(Heinemann) 6/0 


om) 8 AR CE eC eee eee 
Caathe seevee(Methuen) 6/0 


(A. and E.), The Goldea Barrier, cr 8vo .... 
Cerveeato (A.), The Roman Campagna, roy 8vo 
Cleveland (F. A.), Organized D y, cr 8vo.... 
Cody (3.), How to be a Private Secretary, cr 8vo... 
Ceke (D.), The Art of Silhouette, 8vo .. all 
Collected Poems. By A. E., cr 8vo ...... cceeeveseseeeees-( Macmillan) net 6/0 
Courtenay (W. L.), The Soul of the Suffragette, and other Stories, cr 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Craster (J. E. E.), Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar, 8vo...(Unwin) net 12/6 
Craven (A. S.), The Fool's Tragedy, cr 8V0.............c0cc00-00e0s---( ML. Seeker) 6/0 
Crosthwaite (Sir C.), Thakur Pertab Singh, and other Tales, cr 8vo 


(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Cuthell (Mrs. E. E.), A Vagabond Courtier, 2 vola, 8vo ... (S. Paul) net 240 
Davidson (G.), All the Old Nursery Tales, 8vo ............(Pilgrim Press) net 3/6 
Dieulafoy (M.), Art in Spain and Port: , or 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Diver (M. , The Judgment of the Sword, cr 8vo ................. (Constable) 60 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), Set to Partners, cr (Heinemann) 6/0 
Duanoyer (A.), The Public Prosecutor of the Terror, 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 126 
Dwyer (V. G.), With Beating Wings, CF 8V0  ...........ceceesens (Ward & Lock) 26 
ysou (A. H.), Lutterworth, John Wycliffe’s Town, 8vo ...(Methuen) net 7/6 
Elias (F.), The Gorgeous East, 8V0 ..............0.c0.ceccseneeeeeeanenneness (Black) net 3,6 
Yarrer (B.) and Compton (E. H.), The Dolomites, 8vo ............(Black) net 7/6 
Pergueor (W. S.), Greok la IBM, BVO .o..ccccereseneceeeeee( COMBtADle) net 8/6 
Vieteher (B. A.), Travelling Palaces, 8vo ........ --. (I, Pitman) net 10/6 
(M.), What Happened to Hannsh, 4to ......... ..(ML, Goschen) net 3/6 
Srey Storm (The), By “ A Rifleman,” cr 8vo........... ....(Lane) net 5/0 
Geede (K.), The Childhood of Helen, cr 8vo .............0+- 







ston .. (Unwin) net 21/0 
...-(Lomgmans) net 10/6 











(Ward & Lock) 26 
Grabam (B. N.), Spoiling the Breth, and other Plays, cr 8vo 
Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Gmy (B.), Reminiscences of India and North Q , 1857-1912, 8vo0 
(Constable) net 7/6 


Green (P.), The Turkish Outlaw, cr 8V0  .......c00c0-sssessenseeeeeresss.. (Everett) 6/0 
Biadath (G.), Paying the Price, cr 8vo ..... (Partridge) 50 
Hadath (G.), Tho Feats of Foozle, Cr 80 ............cccccecseenecneeeneessenees (Black) 3/6 
Herben (W. N.), The Desired Woman, Cr 8¥0. ........,.00ccceeeeeeeeneneres (Harper) 6/0 
Harris (G.), Joe the Book Farmer, ef 8V0 ............cc0ccccceeeeseeeeees (Harper) 6/0 
Haviland (M. D.), Wild Life on the Wing, 8vo ............... ---..(Black) net 5/0 
Hayford 





(C.), The Truth about the West African Land Question, 8vo 

(C. M. Phillips) net 4/6 

Merbert (A.), The Moose, 8vo assailant en tatiies (Black) net 5/0 

Merklots (B.), The Future of the Evangelical Party in the Church of 
Eugland, cr 8vo .. seceseesesreees (ee Stock) met 3/6 


Missey (J. J.), A Leisurely Tour in England, 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Moldeworth (A. E.), The Book of Anna, cr 8V0 ...........6...008 ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Mope (A. B.), Now and Then, CF 8¥0 o0........cecceccsessceeeeneeereneeteereeere( Black) 3,6 
Mornblow (A.), The Argyle Case, CF 890.000... .cccccccceceecaseneeneeenons (Harper) 6/0 


Mesmer (Harriet), Letters and Mewories, 8ve ..........................(Lane) net 12/6 
Mough (B.), The Young Alaskans in the Rockies, cr 8vo............... (Harper) 6/0 
Howard (M. C.), Amelia the Prompt, and other Stories, roy 8vo 
(Headley Bros.) net 2/6 
Howatt (J. R.), A Year's Addresses to the Young. ..(Hodder & Stonghton) 3/6 
Howerton (J. R.), The Church and Social Reforms, cr 8vo ......(Revell) net 2/6 
Mowes (E.), Maoriland Fairy Tales, 8vo........................(Ward & Lock) net 3/6 
Hummel (W. G. and B. R.), Materials and Methods in High School 
| ee Ee 
Huat (¥.), The Desirable Alion at Home in Germany...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Inachfawn (P. and F.), The Golliwog Nows, cr 8vo ............ ‘ (Partridge) 2/6 
James (M. B.), Old Testament Legends, Svo (Longmans) net 3/6 
King (B.), The Way Home, Cr 8V0..............:cc0cse-eereneeneeeeeresssoeet Methuen) 60 
Koop (D.), Outlines of Railway Economies, cr 8vo ...(Maecmillan) net 5/0 
Lawrence (J. B.), The Biology of the Cross, cr 8vo scseceeeceee ( ROVEl) net 26 
Lays of the Pharisee (The). By W. E. C., 8vo.... (J. M, Ouseley) net 26 
Lueas (J.), Our Villa in Italy, cr 8¥0...............00. sakes (Unwin) net 5/0 
Lusk (H. H.), Social Welfare in New Zealand, cr 8vo ......(Heinemann) net 3/6 
Mace (J. H. B.), Henry Bodley Bromby, Hon, Canon of Bristol Cathedral, 

BA Memoir, CF BVO oo... .cecceccecceccecceceecesceseaseeerereeereeceeres OR SMARB) Ret 6/0 
Macleod (W. B.), The Afflictions of the Righteous (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Martin (T. T.), Redemption and the New Birth, er 8vo...........(Revell) net 36 
McCheyne (F.), Looking Forward, cr 8vo ...... (Cougregational Union) net 3/6 
Meldrum (K.), The House of Silk, er BVO .............60.ceceeseeeeeee (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Mille (P.), Two Little Parisians, cr 8V0 .............ccccsssscnsennerseesees (Lane) net 36 
pom (Black) 36 
Montessori (M.), Pedagogical Anthropology, 8vo . ..... (Heinemann) net 14,0 
Moore (F. F.), The Rescue of Martha, cr vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Mussabini (S, A.), and Ranson (C.), The Complete Athletic Trainer, 8vo 

(Methuen) net 5.0 
Nicholson (M.), Otherwise Phyllis, er BVO .........cscce-ceee . (Constable) 6/0 
Niegosh (W. J, P.-), The Empress of the Balkans; a Drama .,.(Nash) net 3/6 
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\ ‘ Di and other Plays, er 8vo 
Pain (Mrs, B.), The Ntie of Diamonds, i spas . Hay net 2 
i U. B.), The Life ef Robert Toombs, 8vo ............ (Macm ne 
Pete } ~ of chenaten Skies, cr Bvo ...... (Chatto & Windus) net 36 


Presland (J.', Son 

Radcliffe i W.), The Manufacture of Woollen and Worsted Yarns, or 8vo 
aba et 8 

Ra rt (A. S.), Famous Artists and their Models, 8vo......(S3. Paul) ne i 

Resnolis (Mrs. B.}, a Wayward Girl, or 8v0............. ake Pe.» (Partridge) 3,6 


b ae linches, cr 8 ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), The Woman Flinches, cr 8vo ‘ walille & ant a 









Reynolds (R.), The Gondela, cr 8v0................+0.. * 

Rowland (H. C.), The Closing Net, cr 8vo.. (Hurst & Blackett) 6,0 

Runkle (B.), The Scarlet Rider, cr 870..........:.cccccccceeeesnsnserseuss (A. Melrose) 6/0 

Russian-Japanese War, vol. 6, between San-de-Pu and Mukden. Transla- 
tion by Karl] von Domnt, 8V0_ ....0.......:cssssesecsrnserseeseerenceenes (H. Rees) net 8/6 

Smith (H. H.), The Fermentation of Cacao, cr 8¥ (Bale) net 10/0 

Somerville (D.), Groen Chalk, Cr 8V0 ........ccecccecccceseeseeecennceenernneetens (Lane) 6/0 


i A i in the Western Pacific, 8vo 
Speiser (F.), Two Years with the Natives in the Wes refills Fe er net 10/8 
Stewart (H.) and De Haenen F). Provincial Bose. .~ nieesetld (Black) net 7/6 
» C. C, ‘s Stage, 8v 
Stopes (Mrs. C. C.), Burbage and Shakespeare's ns Fe ae Pree ost BS 
Strindberg (A.), Lucky Pehr, cr 8V0 ..........ccseseeeeeereeeeeeneres (F. Palmer) net 3/6 
Swan (A. 8.), Prairie Fires, cr 8vo.............. (Cassell) 6/0 







Swan (A. 8.), The Bridge Builders, cr 8vo.. .(Hodder & yao wren 3/6 
Swayne (M.), Cupid Travels North, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & eey 5x 6/0 
Thurston (E. T.), Richard Furlong, cr 8vo veseee.(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


Thhs (J.), Leonardo da Vinci, folio .............c..cceecseeeeerenees (H. Jenkins) net 42/0 
Todd (J. A.) and Du Cane (E.), The Banks of the Nile, 8vo ...... (Black) net 20/0 
Tremearne (A. J. N.), Some Central-African Notes and Aneodotes, 8vo 
(Bale) net 7/6 
Turner (L.), Stairways to Stars, Or BVO ........csccesce-eceseeeeees( Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Tyndale (W.), An Artist in Italy, 4to.................. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Usher (R. G.), The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 16 








Waugh (F. A.), The American Peach Orchard, er 8vo (K. Paul) net 5/0 
Weeks (K.), Dramatic Inventions, cr 8vo.................0.++- ..(G, Allen) net 5/0 
‘Westerman (P. F.), The Scouts of Seal Island, cr 8v0...........+..+:++-++ (Black) 3/6 
Westerman (P. F.), Under King Henry's Banners, cr 8vo...(Pilgrim Press) 3/6 
White (F. M.), A Royal Wrong, cr 8V0 ...........:se0ceecceeeeeeseee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Whitelaw (D.), The e of Bt. Louis, cr 8vo......cHodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wiggin (K. D.). The Story of Waitstill Baxter, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Williams (O.), Vie de Bohéme, 8V0  .............-.ceesceeeeeeeseeceeeee (M. Secker) net 150 
renneaty (S- F.), Is the Devil a Myth ? er 8V0 ...........ccceeceeeseee (Revell) net 2/6 
Wright (R. L.) and Digby (B.), Through Siberia, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 108 
Wright (W. P.), Garden Threes and Shrubs, roy 8vo......(Headley oan net 12/6 





Wyliarde (D.), Youth Will be Served, cr 8V0 .........c.scsesssseseesceees (8. Paul) 6/0 


=_— 





LIBERTY __ 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent St., London; and 3 Boulevard des Capuci 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to these prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROG., Maidstone. 
BraxcueEs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 


HAVE YOU A 
BOOKPLATE ? 


I specialise in the designing and engraving of Book- 
plates on Copper or Zinc, Artistic and Original work. 
Very moderate prices. Please ask for specimens. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


ss HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 





Paris. 




















THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the idenl quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. 6d., 28. Od. and fis. 
TRIAL SIZR, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


(Saturpars Exceprep) 
At 10.30 o'clock at 


DUTCH ‘SALES EVERY DAY 
} 
|PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


10,000 LOTS Central Sale Rooms, 
SOLD 67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 
WEEKLY. | Estas, 81 Years, CATALOGUES FREE, 





FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETc. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory and Moore obtained possession of 
a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessin 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. . 
They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heartburn 
Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or two lozenges 
give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken before g 
meal prevent those distressing symptoms dus to indigestion which 
80 frequently follow. Thousands of sufferers testify that they 
have found the lozenges more efficacious than any other remedy 
They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. : 
TESTIMONY.—“I h h pl in telli that I 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES A my wee = em a tn AP mee 4 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, but 
after taking two boxes of the lozenges I am able, with care. to have the came 
meals as the rest of my family.~ I fully intend cortinuing their use. and keep. 
ing some by me. This is the fret advertised medicine fione tried, as “ae 
necessary, I have gone to a private doctor.” . 


Boxes 18, 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemiets to THE KING, 
143 New Bend Streot, London. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 














INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 

LIMITED. HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
CETIOES $9680 Lembasd Stest, LORDOE, 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....#85,0C0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000, 


= = — — ———_ —— = —<—<—=- —— = — — 
— CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 

receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 ae cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


—~ ———__ —~y— eee eee ait ted —— 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS—TWO 

SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.— 
Apply : SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for Purchasing an 

j) ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching profession, 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £120, besides considerable extras. 
Receipts and Profits over £3,600 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good- 
will £1,500, Further particulars will be furaishod by Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING &CO., Educational Ageuts, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


aa mi i = 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


gp vseee COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
DURHAM (CITY) GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville Coll., Oxford). 


The following Assistant Teachers are required :— 

(1) CLASSICS. Degree or equivalent, but specially qualified in Classics: 

2) ENGLISH AND FRENCH. Degree, with Honours preferred. Spec 
subject, English; subsidiary, French. 

Dramatic or Musical ability an advantage in caudidates for one of the above 
vacancies. 

Salaries according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with 
mg form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
en velo 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later tham 
first post on the morning of Saturday, 4th October, 1913. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, 
County Secretary for Higher Education. 





Shire Hall, Durham. 
13th September, 1913, 


ADY wishes to recommend SUPERIOR PERSON as 
CARETAKER or position of trust. Excellent cook. ‘“A.,” Park 
House, Rugeley, Staffs. 











E NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 
4d vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
years’ course.— PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 
) Durham Colleges invites applications for the post of LECTURER in 
HISTORY in the Durham Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 
to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 


UBLISHING.—High-Class Books.—Opening for £1,(00- 
£3,000, promising excellent returns. Fixed income if desired. Principals 
only.—Box No, 643, The Spectater, 1 Wellingtou Strset, Strand, Londoa, W.C. 
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En ee . 
1AR HORNE, M.P., of 5 Tilney Street, W., 
S. eo recommend an ARTIST who thoroughly understands the 
7 restoring of old paintings, without fear of damage. If desired, the 


executed at the owners’ residences without removal, 





work can be ices satanactensatlibotss 
eee 
HURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
SEPTEMBER 30Tx, OCTOBER Ist, 2np, Sup, 1913, 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arran 
Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s, 6d. each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
for Sk Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished with a 
wa = by the Secretary, available from ae 27 to October 4 inclusive. 
a COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
. to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 
hb or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 
= ’s Yard, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand. 
DMOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
ittee, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton, OTHER MATTERS: to the 
a ‘1 Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
U MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION, 1913-14, begins on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 1913. 
The Curriculum includes :— : 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the First 
and Second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of 
the First and Second Examinations for the M.R.C.S, (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond,), 
and the First Examination for F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.S, (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and 
F.R.C.S., (Eng.) Examinations. - 

THE EXAMINATION for TWO ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS in 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY will be held on 23rd September, Entries 
elose on the 20th September. i : 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the Dean, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 
The HOSPITAL is the largest in England—922 s are in constant use. 
last year: number of in-patients, 16,827; out-patients, 227,007; accidents, 
015; major operations, 5,256. 

MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with la laboratories equipped with the latest and most ee —_ 
ances. ‘The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to 
all studen 


te. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 





Research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of 
the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and full information apply to Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean, Mile End, E. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden: Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 


Preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of London in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London University Certificate in 
Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology; the King’s 
College Diploma and Certificate in Home Science. 

Separate Courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology; in the Home Science subjects 
of Hygiene and Physiol ; and the Economics of Women’s Work, Special 
Courses useful to Social Workers have also been arranged, 

The Divinity Courses are a to non-examination students. 

truction in Music b rs. HUTCHISON, Madame HAAS, and others, 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, October 2nd. 

ny | information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 13 Kensington 

ware, W. 


-_ | L EGE, 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 


given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Oriental studies. 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural science division, (0) medical science 
division, (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERIiNG,—Civil, mechanical, and _ electrical 
engineering. 

or full information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


London, W.C, 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


Principal: Miss E. C, HIGGINS, B.A, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 2nd, 1913. The Col- 
» prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arta. 
leven ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June, 1914. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD (LONDON BRANCH), 
GORDON HALL, GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 
English Classes for French students begin on 15th October. 
oa paration for the certificats primaire and secondaire, 
rench Classes for English students begin on 8th October. 
Special preparation for the certificates of proficiency in Modern Languages 
Cam bridge and London). 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“Ttalian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures’’), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “‘ Psychology”), History, Geography, Philosophy, — ne 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ie Ss © & 

















UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.), 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trare), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 guineas perannum, 
under the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Seholarships of from £10 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal. 


St MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
: Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received’at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 


HE UNIVERSI’Y OF SHEFFIELD. 


VOURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Ha ies :—ARTS {including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
» APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineerivg, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
~ Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 
= and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
OSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, 
IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ee of STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 














eS ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
whe R ECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
+ oy RICt LATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, ACCOUNTANCY, 
ull particulars on application to the Secretary, 





" The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee o 
Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communica tion with their Students, Preparation for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George’s Classes, Edixburgh. 


OUTH- WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. — Training for women in Household 
Management, Secretarial work, and in Physical Education. Courses com- 
mence September 29th, 1913. Apply for prospectus and fees to the Registrar 
of Women Students. Telephone: 899 Western, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course, Children in residence, For particulars, apply Hon. Sec., Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. fw 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
OURSES of LECTURES for HOME-TAUGHT GIRLS 
over 14 years of age who can be accompanied by their Governesses, 
Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, illustrated by the lantern. English 
Literature. French and German Literature in French and German, Current 
Events. European History.—Apply the Misses MANVILLE, Leinster House 
School, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 
T. ANNE'S NURSERY COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
—Applications for admission now being considered for October term, Six 
months’ course, £1 1s. per week. Posts found.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S Classes will be resumed 
about the middle of October. The subjects in both classes will be 

some of the greater of Shakspere's plays. Mise Drewry wil! gladly form other 
classes and read with private pupils, —143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient 
supervision. 
LADY and GENTLEMAN, living in a comfortable 
home, with large garden, on the East coast, would like to hear of a 
CHILD of about fifteen to be a COMPANION to their DAUGHTER and 
share excellent governess. Religious influence. References on both sides,— 
Apply, Box No. 642, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

















————== —=—— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Mies CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises syecially built fora School, 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &o, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd, Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 
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OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
etandard of work zie high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 


OUNTRY AND COLONIAL T + COLLEGs 
C .FOR LADIES, ARLESEY, ot pa Se ey IL LEGE 
Cooking and Housework, Dairying, and the care of Pi » Poultry, Dasning, 
Fees 80 gns. (separate bedrooms).—Apply, The PR NCIPAL, “ss —_ 





Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 

.. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 

66 guineas a year. 


S® EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with tsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&., taught, Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games an 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St, *s, Paddington). 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Next Term begins September 23rd, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY, conducted 

by Miss F. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of a 

refined home, Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 

body. Preparations for Examinations iP desired. French and German a 
speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
a Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for — 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 


situation. Terms moderate. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on Wednesday, September 24th. 
3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, Class Saloon. For prospectus apply to the 


2nd 
Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire cha ot 

children whose p2rents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princi 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principala—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER, ‘the Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, a, a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastio —— 
seaeen. ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachersof Physi 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton,D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. A first- 
class SCHOOL for GIRLS, providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19), Junior House 
ls 7 to 13). Large residential staff of University women and other qualified 
istresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. In- 
cusive fees. For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Term began Sept. 18th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


DLitimsrea, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, | 
























































HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classicai Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils ._- for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
souaieed. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 





FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 





fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning BENCE, 


Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAW 


Please mention this paper. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM NEW 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical 
Gold Modallist, R.H.S. Exam.,1900, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


YSTEM, by Frenchman, C tering, Bee it P. ing.— Pringi 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. " See Fronqimettl 


~ 7. - mB @ &8 BSB tS 
“ The Beasley Treatment.”’ This Book, giving the experi 

— +" — y= 4 pws ——-* = — | foc on application ss ae 
author, his colleague for ears—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarran "Wi 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. ° ” 2 Gower,” Willesden 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near RO CESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—C. REDDIE, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
PIONEER SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who 
afford to have the best for their boys’ physical, mental, and moral welfare, = 
The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 
—— is —s | the features of the — af 
joys found, after a year’s experience, to istinctly above the average 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the poe | of education, = 
The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, ee toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 
Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Pr us, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, W ORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


JTTOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. —For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart. 
mouth,—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 


65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
‘AS T B NE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.3, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
rps. New buildings, racquets and fiver-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Premises OWT, 









































Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWY 
M.A., Head-Master. 


mux LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on THURSDAY, September 
18th, 1913, Head-Master—C, W. A'KINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Utticers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pr W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, ~y~ and Navy, 

Ecientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teachjng, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
S TAMME MA q 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as dai'y pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

"A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. titude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 

management as the above. 

HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 

distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 

M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 

HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 1lth Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University 
and other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOO 
on English lines. Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 
with parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language rofessors. 
Careful oversight. English games. Winter sports. Highest refs. Prospectus 
from Principal, E. JAMES Fox. Cheltonia, Villeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 
RRAS (N. FRANCE).—College for Girls. General and 
finishing education. Special advantages for French (Direct Method). 
Limited number of English, who follow the French courses, Spacious buildings. 
Grounds include 3 recreation grounds, k, and tennis court. Private bed- 
rooms; baths. Electricity, Hot-water heating —Mus. DUMONT, Directrice. 
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ARIS —Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
8 cialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
= museums, concerts, operas, &c., under -chaperonage. Spacious 
of oe wey FY grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
Sremexercive Swedish Grill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
Segon to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
: ew girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
house for French — een, ons ae Spee at 
} 3. Exceptional Musical Training. mly French spoken. 
Concerts ee ae Decemnaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
ya the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Esoort to Paris, October Ist. 


er number of YOUNG J.ADIES received 


receive a fi 
resident in the 





in her FLAT by MDLLE GUILLEMIN, 27 Rue Delambre, near 
axembourg Gardens. Modern comfort. French Music, Art, Society ; 
only French spoken. Vie de famille. Highest references, 
SS ————— * 
ARIS, 70 rue de la Tour (near Bois de Boulogne), 
Madame et Mademoiselle Métrot (professeur diplimé de Francais), can 
yeceive 1 or 2 pupils. Lessons in French and Singing. Arrangements for 
attending lectures. Chaperon whenever necessary. Tennis. Bath. References 
to M. le PASTEUR STAPFER, | rue des Minimes, Blois ; M. ARTHUR B, 
WEST, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, London, N, 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES 


ES ltacctboatedl: SCHOOL §S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

# parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


Jy revel cy Goarane, dering acu 
0 
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Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
ICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send tully-detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABB!'' AS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


oe SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
188 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephopve: 1136 City. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMI TEACHERS, 





FOR WOMEN 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
any visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

trons Introduced. Messrs. Poect (antab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GerRrarp. 
QoHOOLs for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees ested. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 
ro INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘TIriform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen, 
Inclusive fees, Jan. 6th, 1914. EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luscor, Assuan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Beanty and Art in Northern 
Italy. — Italian Lakes, Algeria, Later: Russia, Dolomites, Car- 
pathians, &c. Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). Union Castle Line 

Direct Service.—SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English), Beautiful 

gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English 

Church, English physician and trained nurse.—THE CANARY ISLANDS 

co. (Lt4.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.€. 

010 10s. ROME TOUR, 6 days’ full accommodation 

Rome, 1 Genoa going, 1 Pisa returning. 2nd class rail throuchout, 
Return via Paris. Ist class HOTELS ONLY. 11 days out and home, 

GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 





(48455 a8 NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS, 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 
returning home, should travel by the 
PALATIAL ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
R.M.S. Royal George, Oct. 4; Nov, 1, i FRom 
R.M.S. Royal Edward, Oct, 18 BRISTOL, 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 
FASTEST TO CANADA, 

For Illustrated Handbook, &c., apply General Passenger Dept., 21 Charing 
8.W., or 27 Leadenhall St., E.C.; or Local Agents, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

Terms from 24 guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education, Enthusiastic Testimonials. 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 
separate tables, private sitting-room if required, Season closes end of 
October. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Ilsington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
AYING GUESTS.—Large Pleasant Country house. 
Tennis lawn to river. Billiards, Electric light. Boat fishing. Golf, 
Excellent sketching. Specially suitable for reading or sketching parties, 
Private study or Studio available.—‘* The Hall,”” Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


ART AND EXHIBITION. 








NOTICE OF RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS, 


ESSBRS. SHEPHERD BROS, 


Beg to announce that, owing to the termination of their 
lease and other circumstances, they have decided to retire at 
Michaelmas next from the Fine Art business which they have 
eo long carried on at 27 King Street, St, James’s Square, 
London, 8.W. 


In making this announcement, which they do with regret, 
they tender their sincere thanks to those kind and numerous 
Art patrons who have for so many years honoured with their 


presence and support Messrs, Shepherd’s Annual Exhibitions. 





FY PEWRITING, &e. : 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 
———— eee Sees 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 
discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Strect, Ipswich, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 
6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s, 6d. on silver; 
5s. on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr's, 8S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 69a Market 


Street, Manchester. ies 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lenten. Est. 100 years. eR ——— 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THU 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 








—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 5} ecially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical avd Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 


Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool wil ; 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


DUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 





Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Ewployment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 





House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per ceut, paid 
regularly since 1899,—P.R.H,A,, Broadway Chambers, Westminstcr. 
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OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Anvnihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. wee: 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnany Memoriat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tae Kiva. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors aré able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. , 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THs Eart ory Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrcton. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent tothe HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


yoeees ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at any age under seven. 

The next Election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 25th inst. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed. 

Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


— 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, a 
8. 


2s, 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - 23 0 0 Steations one oe «= owe 200 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «ws 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 
Members - - ee Fs and Journal os om 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at . 
iates. 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associa 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 




















of 





Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 
8s. 6d.; Harper’s Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 

Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s8.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders, 8 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 desi by Gustave Doré, 2ls., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £22 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 

or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1834; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


— - ee —————— 


The “SPECTATOR.” 

















Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipz Pace (when available), Fourrers Guryveas, 





£12 12 10] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
6 6 0| Half Narrow Columzn ........... 2 2 0 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column ,.4 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 
ComPantes, 
eT £16 16 O] Inside Page .........ccccccccesees £144 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 
PayaBLe iN ADVANCE, 


Yearly, Half. Quarterly. 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
ED scccrisensntntenidinaaionia Gt 8 6 un O18 8.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Jndia, China, Japan, &6C. .....0.cccccssscosccesee ST Osan eh Va 08s 2 


1 WELLINGTON Srreet, StRayp, Loxpom, 








—————______ 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° °° Medium 5° % 
White Label 43°° 


Perfect” 















If your baby is not thriving, use tho ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


a eg “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 
Allenburgs 
j 













Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 

































‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 


how much better it is 
than any other. The 
flavour is soft, delicate 
and mellow, and the cost 
is the lowest at which the 
highest eof Whisky 
can be supplied. 
48/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 
Carriace Par, 
A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 


It’s well worth trying. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1890, 


PR Ree 


ton PF «iil fi 
Way ALAN 
| { 


Wo 
£ 
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Electric Lighting for Country Houses | 
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However distant from Town, fs easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 


EDMUNDSONS 


RLEctRIciTyY is without question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence. 
Pc Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable 
methods for obtaining it. 
Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, working 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzol 
Engines are economi cally installed in the form best suited to the 





existing surroundings, They can be made to work automatically, 
being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
mechanical knowledge is required, whilst the attention necessary and 


the cost of running is reduced to a minimum, 

On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
install, No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
Scottish Branch : Trish Branch: 
82 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN’S 

GREEN, DUBLIN. 


ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
INVERNESS, 





























Second Large Edition nearly exhausted, 
Third Edition in the Press. 


“A tremendous thrill of the 
kind that no one else has 
been able to approach sinco 
the days of Wilkie Collins.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE POISON 
BELT 


CONAN DOYILEs 


WONDERFUL NEW STORY. 


ILLUSTRATED % HODDER & STOUGHTON 































































PTE LT NOT NG Ta ery 








BARKER BODY 
ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


Acknowledged a perfect combination and the World’s Best Car. 


A BARKER LIMOUSINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 
Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen fitted with Barker Bodies 





to order at our London Works. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars. 
Coachbuilders to H.M. the King. 


66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 7200 YEARS. 









Complete cars for early delivery. 
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ASK for Hall Caine’s 
Wonderful Novel 
THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME 








140,000 Copies sold since August Ist 


WHAT ENGLAND SAYS: 


“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches far; in this way ‘The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me’ strikes a great_blow for 


righteousness.” —Daily Chronicle. 











WHAT AMERICA SAYS: 


“What seems most extraordinary to women who have 
read this book is that the author should so well understand 
the inner soul of their sex. This reviewer relies on the 
opinion of a woman who is most competent to judge, in 
saying that ‘no man ever made such a revelation 
of a woman’s innermost sanctuary.’ It is strong, it 
is painful, but it is true.”"—PAzladelphia Inquirer, 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 











MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST. 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. 
By ALGERNON PETWORTH. Cloth gilt. 6s, 


“His description of an ideal state is extraordinarily fascinating; it intro. 
duces us to a group of characters quite outside our experience, and yet 
beautifully human.””—Morning Post, , 7 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. 
By ALGERNON PETWORTH. Cloth gilt. 68. 


**A most interesting allegorical vision. . . . The author has roots 
6 ae oq 4A mages has ones a little ay Some J 
politics, he e excuse of obvious sincerity, intellectual courag purity 
of aim.’’— Morning Post, " ” — 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT AND THE OCANTON TICINO. pB 
SAMUEL BUTLER. New re-set edition with additional 
chapter and index, and 80 illustrations. 5s. net (postage 4d), 


“This book gives the essence of the writer and the man, and there was never. 
surely, a happier combination of the thinker and traveller, humorist and 
humanist, all grouped in one. It is as full of laughter as his namesake's 
Pn gy = “ ye ten ——- the humanity.”—Pali Mall 

azette, “ s perhaps the which tells us more about Butler hi 
than any of his other works.” —The Nation, meee 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
BUTLER. With portrait and index. 2nd Impression, 
6s. net (postage 4d.). 


“No one knows Samuel Butler who has not read this book through, and 
gates it will come to be the most read and valued of all his works.”—The 
Times. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 
Dr. J. LIONEL TAYLER. Cloth gilt. 
(postage 3d.). 


“The qualities that have won Dr. Tayler success as a lecturer on biology 
combine to make this book a profound and valuable study... which no student 
of modern life should miss,’’—English Review. 


ON THE TRUTH OF DECORATIVE 
ART. By LIONEL DE FONSEKA. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 


**An extremely valuable study of the contrast between art of the East and 
of the West.’’—Saturday Review, ‘A most notable aud remarkable book, Let 
the reader be advised to get it.’’—The Nation. 





By 
3s. 6d. net 





LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C, 














THE CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES. 
HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 
WITH THEIR 


AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 
PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort- 
night’s happiness ; cost 15s. each adult; 10s. each child. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should nor be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








| Telephone: Mayfair S601. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 





Messrs. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


14/6 8/3 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 























Superior DINNER WINE, old in FOTAIRS ond DOWNSTAIRS. 
> & oes ‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
wc | verta Sich wine CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
usually sold at higher prices, VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 


‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with fom the constantly increas- 
iyg number of customers it pro- 
«ures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

“rial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


17/6 99 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


STAMMERING AND 
CHILD WELFARE. 
By J. BRETHERTON HADLEY. 
(Reprinted from *‘The Child.’’) 

Post Free from the Author. 
Address: Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 





1/8 COFFEE 


Per lb. Pure 
APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins. 


4, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
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“IF | COULD HAVE 





ONLY ONE PAPER” 


“IF I COULD HAVE ONLY ONE PAPER A WEEK THAT PAPER WOULD 


CERTAINLY BE PUBLIC OPINION. 


PUBLIC OPINION IS THE ENEMY OF 





PROVINCIALISM. 


IT IS BRILLIANTLY EDITED. 


INSPIRATION FOR CHARACTER AND SERVICE. 
GUIDE TO THE BEST, AND IN IT THE BEST IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE,” 


IT IS THE MOST THOUGHT-PROVOKING PAPER I KNOW, 
IT IS INSTINCT WITH LIFE. 


IT IS FULL OF 
IT IS AN INFALLIBLE 


So writes Rev. T. E. RUTH, of Southport, to the Editor of PUBLIC 


OPINION; 


and he only says what thousands of other readers say. 


PUBLIC OPINION 








A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT PEOPLE DO, SAY, AND THINK, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


TO KEEP PACE WITH ITS SUCCESS AND PUBLIC OPINION IS A UNIQUE PAPER, PRE- 


TO ENABLE 


' PUBLIC OPINION 


ENLARGED BY EIGHT PAGES, BUT 
PRICE WILL BE THE SAME (2d.). 
ISSUE WILL BE 


COPIES OF THIS WEEK’S 
PRINTED. 


BETTER THAN A_ LETTER. 


“For years I sought the ideal journal, 
weekly or monthly, to keep myself andi 
friends abroad in touch with public opinion 
on living questions, especially when I lived 
in the country away from reading rooms,” 
says a Scottish reader. 

“The happy day arrived when a neighbour 
lent us ‘PUBLIC OPINION’ for a night on 
its way to America; which weekly delight 
eontinued for a year till the call came for us 
to leave country for town. 





“Within three weeks we felt an aching 
void, which was only filled by our buying 
“PUBLIC OPINION’ for ourselves ; otherwise, 
we felt we shall never know what is going 
onin the busier world that is whirling out- 
Side our busy one; and now I'm sure It is the 
best spent twopence in the week. 

“*We pass it on week by week to one of our 
many friends in different continents, and 
now they say they would rather have it than 
a letter.” 


AN EDITOR'S PRAISE. 


“*PUBLIC OPINION’ is by far the most 
useful foreign publication we obtain,” writes 
the Editor of the ‘‘Sydney Sun.” ‘From the 
time I became Editor of the ‘Sun,’I have 
placed ‘PUBLIC OPINION’ first on the list of 
overseas subscriptions. Instead of having to 
wade through a mass of English files, 
“PUBLIC OPINION’ gives the journalist 
everything he wants to know in tabloid form. 
The discrimination displayed is astonishing ; 
the condensation masterly, and perhaps the 
most admirable feature of all is the complete 
absence of party bias.” 





IT TO COVER AN EVEN 
WIDER FIELD OF INTEREST THAN BEFORE, 
WILL IN FUTURE BE 





SENTING 


ITS THE DAY. 


75,000 


THE 
THOUGHT IN THE 
ZINES, AND BOOKS ON ALL QUESTIONS OF 
IT 
PROBLEMS, IN RELIGION, IN POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, IN 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


CREAM OF ALL THE BEST 
BEST PAPERS, MAGA- 


IS INTERESTED IN SOCIAL 
IN 
TRAVEL, IN SCIENCE, IN 


ALL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


This Week’s issue of 


PUBLIC OPINION 


contains, in addition to 
all the usual features, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 
by 
MR. JOHN BUCHAN on: 


“‘The Book we are Waiting For: 
the Middle-class Novelist Fails.” 





Why 


PROF. T. M. KETTLE on: 


“The Man who was Troubled About 
Everything: an Encounter with a Man 
who had Lost his Table of Values.” 





A specimen copy will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Manager, PUBLIC OPINION, 
82 and 33 Temple House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. The yearly subscription in 
the United Kingdom is 10s. 10d.; abroad 
13s. This week’s number, 2}d. Post Free. 








A NEW YORK VIEW. 


Dr. William Potts George, LL.D., New York, 
writes :— 

**I should like to say of your paper that it 
is the best that comes into my study, either 
English or American. I have a weekly 
English batch of papers and American 
papers galore, but yours sometimes contains 
more than all of them put together. Every 
page is readable, and the whole is a mar- 
vellous digest not only of the world’s news, 
but ofimportant movements in all phases of 
the world's life.” 








THE FEATURE OF FRIDAY. 


***PUBLIC OPINION’ excites my liveliest 
gratitude,” writes a Minister. 





“In charge 
of big churches, and liable to be called upon 
to speak to large masscs of men on ail vital 
topics, I count ita very good day in my life 
when a friend advised me to take ‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION.’ If you advanced it to the price of 
the ‘Spectator’ I should not give the question 
of continuancea seccnd thought. 

**It is the feature of Friday. I tell young 
men it is an intellectual enfranchisement to 
read such a paper as yours. I feel you are 
serving a real need cf your generation, and 
I thank you for the way in which from week 
to week you help a busy man to help his 
fellows.” 


A WOMAN’S APPRECIATION. 


**I deeply value your paper, and most 
especially the noble reviews of unusual 
books,” writes a lady reader. “I send 
copies out to my children in Canada and 





New York regularly, and have induced 
many friends to take the precious little 
paper, for I truly find in it an elevation of 
‘feeling that makes itself felt even through 
the mere quotations of other people's 
sayings, owing to the extraordinary flair 
for selection which the paper shows at 
every point.” 
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DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY. 


The Fugitive. a piay in Four Acts. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Cloth, 2s. net; paper covers, 
1s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Now being played at The Court Theatre. 











A NEW NOVELIST. Mrs. MORRIS WOOD. 


Five Years and a Month. 


By FANNY MORRIS WOOD. Crown 8vo, 400 pages, 6s. 
‘Just Published. 








“Bright, Readable, Clever, Witty.” 


The Spare Room. 
By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN. 6s. 
“A book to make the miles 4 A ~~ on a railway journey and to put cheer 
in the prospect of a rainy day in lodgings.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 
«A modern comedy of life . . . like a Bernard Shaw play with the Socialism 
left out.’"’—Scotsman. 








A CLEVER “DETECTIVE” STORY. 


The Widow’s Necklace. 
By ERNEST DAVIES. 6s. 


** The reader comes in for a thrilling surprise, cleverly and yet very naturally 
worked. The whole story is excellent—one of the best robbery romances we 
have read for months.’"’"—Daily News, 








“Among the best novels about India.”—Times. 


Collision. 
By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 6s. 
“At every turn cleverness, polished to the finger nails, exudes from every 


page.” —Telegraph, 
Mrs. GLYN’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 


The Sequence. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
370 pages, 6s. [Just Published. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 























THE TRAGEDY OF 


MARY STUART 


Written from contemporary documents, many 
of which are now utilized for the first time. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Literary By-paths in 
Old England,” &c. With 9 Photogravures. 10s. 6d net. 


“He writes with an engaging style, and the work, with its fine 
series of portraits, is beautifully produced.”—Manchester Courier. 


E z 
SAFETY “#"H002. fon nis ano oreceen ont 


By W. H. TOLMAN, Ph.D., and L. B. KENDALL. 12s. 6d. net, 


Shows that safeguards for the worker, and proper shop hygiene, 
invariably produce better business results. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 
By J. B. YOUNG. [llus. 7s. 6d. net. Post free, 7s. 10d. 


An authoritative narrative by one who fought in the war, 
lived near the scene of the battle, and has made an exhaustive 
study of its literature. 


FICTION. 
THE ROMANCE OF ALI. 6s. 
IS IT ENOUCH? 3s. Gd. 
THE DESIRED WOMAN 6s. 


THE ARGYLE CASE 
6s. 


An exciting detective story—unique from the fact that W. J. 
Burns, the famous detective, has himself collaborated in the plot. 
It will hold you spellbound until the baffling plot culminates in 
its thrilling climax, and its mysteries are at last unravelled. 


E. Stuart 
H. R. Campbell 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltg, 
FATHER STANTON 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 25. net, 


A popular up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, written with a 
intimate personal knowledge. : 


Uniform with the Author's “ Life of Father Dolling,” now in its 
4th Edition. 








THE TWO LATEST WORKS 
By tho Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINCTON INCRAM, 0.0, 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE MIRACULOUS 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Paper, 1s. net. 
THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF GOODNESS 


Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. [2nd Edition. 


A List of the Bishop of London’s Books will be forwarded on 
application. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON 


By the Rev. VERNON STALEY, Rector of Ickford, Hon, 
Canon of Inverness. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Bishop of London, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and 
one of the most prominent Churchmen of the period of the Restoration. 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d, net. 


“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very small in price, yet of extra. 
ordinary worth. It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 

“It is of value for the admirable spirit in which it is written. He isa 
member of the Society of Friends. It is manifest he has given a considerable 
amount of time te the study of Church History.’’—Church Times, 











A Most Important Work. 8rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX 
PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Se., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. net. 


“The most satisfactory book on this question,”—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“ For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr, 
Foerster’s book. . . . We cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.” 
—Church Times, 
Over 40,030 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 


PLAIN WORDS TO MOTHERS 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR SPEAKERS. 
By the Hon. LADY ACLAND. Cloth, 7s, net. 
** Most helpful. It contains a condensed scheme of spiritual instruction ir 
accordance with the Church's seasons, together with advice as to the moral 


and physical training of the young, Thoroughly practical and sound.” 
—Church Times, 








A WHITE PASSION 
By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


A novel dealing with Prairie Life in the North-West, and its difficulties. 





THE NEW GUV’NOR 
By JOHN BARNETT. 6s. 

A Public School tale. A splendid story, the scene of which 
can easily be identified. Mr. John Barnett is the author of 
several well-known novels. This is the new volume in The 
Fathers and Sons Library. 


MARTIN HYDE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s. 
Another addition to The Fathers and Sons Library. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR SCOUTS 
By W. H. STUART GARNETT. Paper, 6d. net. 
1s. net. 

A volume written from actual experience by one of the first 
founders of the Sea Scout Movement. The volume is exceedingly 
cheap, thoroughly complete and fully illustrated, and should be 
the Text Book for the Sea Scout. 








Cloth, 








London: WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 3 and 4, 








Paternoster Buildings, London, £.C. ; and 44, Victoria St, 8.W. 
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CONSTABLE'S 


NEW BOOKS 








HIS LIFE, HISTORY AND GENIUS. 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
By Constantin Photiaddes 


Translated from the French by Arruur Paice. 6s. net. 
most distinguished.” —The Times. 





“Sound and well-written. . . 
“No better introduction to Meredith could be desired.” 
—The Atheneum. 


«Qne of the best studies of Meredith.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The book is a worthy book ... an admirable translation.” 
—The Hasgow | Herald. 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE »y Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A.,LL.D, 
Plays of Shakespeare,” 











Author of “On Ten Demy §&vo. 
%s. 6d. net. 
“Dr. Stopford Brooke is the ‘ideal spectator’ of the Shake- 
ian drama... . As he sits at the play his whole nature is 
thoroughly alert ; intelligence, imagination, and emotion unite to 
receive the full impression of each scene and character; and then 
his own impressive speech conveys the impression to his readers 
without loss. Other critics seem to give us studies more or less 
acute, and reflections more or less to the point; Dr. Stopford 
Brooke seems to have access by some happy intuition to the very 
spirit of the drama. As he is equally sensitive to comedy and 
tragedy . . . The words one finds oneself using of Dr. oem 
Brooke's gift of appreciation are such as ‘intuition’ and ‘ 
sight.’ ”_The Times. 





SIDELIGHTS (7s. 6a. net) Lady Blennerhassett 


“Very interesting .. . admirably translated into English by 
Mrs. Giilcher. . . . No one could be more fitted to cope with the 
task. Lady Blennerhassett’s previous contributions to literature, 
her encyclopedic knowledge of historical facts, and her thorough 
grasp of the main political, religious, and economic considerations 
which moved the hearts and influenced the actions of men during 
the revolutionary convulsion give her a claim, which none will 
dare to dispute, to speak with authority on this subject.” 

—The Spectator. 


NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE 
MAN By the Author of “EUROPEAN YEARS,” &c. 
HERMANN JACKSON WARNER 
Edited by G. E. WOODBEERY. (7s. 6d. net.) 
“These delightful letters . . . the correspondence printed in 
this most entertaining volume is never lacking in vivacity, 
eharacter, and insight . . . like all good letters, Mr. Warner’s 
confidences overflowed with individuality, and their present 
prejudices and predilections are among the most persuasive of 
their traits. Will make friends wherever the art of correspon- 
dence is valued. “The Daily Telegraph. 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA 
By W. K. McClure 
Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Only those writings on war are valuable which are the result 
of a sanely considered judgment and a reasonable examination of 
the evidence. Therefore we welcome the appearance of ITALY 
IN NORTH AFRICA. . It is undoubtedly the most level- 
headed and critical account of the Italo-Turkish war.” 

—The Westminster Gazette, 














Demy 8vo. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE 
MAKING, 1913. 


5s. net. 
By J. B. Thornhill, F.R.G.S. 


With 5 Maps and 12 Illustrations. 





Ex. Crown 8vo. 


“ He has to be credited with a clear, concise, and vigorous style, | 


‘HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? 


his case with due circumstance, and then to leave it with his | 


and with that invaluable quality which enables an author to state 


readers. . . . 
book.”- 


Altogether he has produced a strong and stimulating 
~The Glasgow Herald. 








LONDON 


THE MASTERS OF MODERN 
FRENCH CRITICISM By Irving Babbitt 


Professor of French Literature in Harvard University. Author 
of “The New Laokoon,” &c. (8s. 6d. net.) 


A study of the main trend of nineteenth-century thought as 
reflected in the work of some of its most significant personalities, 
especially Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, 
Taine, Schérer, and Brunetiére, 





“This survey of the French critical spirit, as manifested by its 
principal modern exponents from Madame de Staél to Brunetiére, 
is excellent reading for the very good reason that Professor 
Babbitt is a writer with a philosophic basis.” , 

—The Saturday Review. 

“Un livre exceptionellement remarquable . . . trés docte, 
infiniment agréable, débordant d’idées, dont beaucoup sont 
frappantes de justesse.”— Avaustin Fiton in Le Journal des 
Débats. 


“One of those rare books in which the value of sound funda- 
mental distinctions, thought out to their ultimate implications, 
makes itself felt on every page, while logical severity, far from 
resulting in dry dogmatism, lends itself to the play of wit and 
esthetic perceptiveness.”—The North American Review. 





NEW POETRY. 
MOODS AND METRES 


By Charles Newton Robinson 





With a Bibliographical Note and a Portrait of the Author in 
Photogravure, Special editions: 400 copies, Imperial 16mo, 
5s. net, and 100 copies, large paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Well worth preserving. The author has put himself to school 
with many of the best poets without becoming imitative; his 
language shows us no borrowings, . The wholesomeness of his 
ideals, the fastidiousness with which he chose his words, the 
attention he paid to metre, and his delicate mastery of it in 
many forms go a long way to justify his wish to be remembered 
by his verse. We feel sure that his friends will like to possess this 
volume, with its sympathetic memoirs as a preface; and we hope 
on account of more than one piece which it contains that it will 
not be overlooked by anthologists.”—The Times, 


A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 
GLASS (5s. net.) By Amy Lowell 


These poems show the influence of the Modern French School in 
the careful and delicate quality of their technique, and in the 
subtle and sophisticated emotions with which they deal. But 
they are also infused with a very rare and unusual quality of 
emotion, which is lacking in so much of the work of to-day. 

“The Road to atta is one of the best lyrics of recent years, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Published this week, a new novel by the Author of “ The 
Claw,” Poppy,” &, CYNTHIA STOCKLEY, 
entitlea THE DREAM SHIP 


THE POT OF BASIL 
VANISHING POINTS 
A WILFUL WIDOW 

THE PENALTY 


%s EYES (3rd Impression in the Press) 
™ ; , By the Author of “* Queed ” 


| PITY THE POOR BLIND (2nd Impression) 


By the Author of “The Corner of Harley Street” 














Bernard Capes 





Alice Brown 
Edith Moore 
Gouverneur Morris 








M. E. F. Irwin 
Sheila Kaye Smith 


ISLE OF THORNS 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 


GIFT BOOKS. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S PICTURE BOOK. lis. net. Cr. 4to. 44 Plates in Colour, and an Intro. 
duction by Sir A. T. Quituer-Covcn. Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the 
Artist, £2 2s. net. 


MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Nursery Rhymes, [Illustrated by Arruvr Racxnam, Square 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, with especially engraved large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies 


numbered and signed by the Artist. 25s. net. 


THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER. Adapted from the French of Eomonp Rosranp by Mrs. HANN 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by J. A. SHzruerp. Square Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. ° 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. A Book for Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of 
“On the Face of the Waters,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by Byam SHaw. Square Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN. By MARY FENOLLOSA. With 20 Illustrations jg 
Colour by Japanese Artists. Square Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


ART BOOKS. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. By ELISA RICCI. In two volumes. Cr. folio. With Plates in Colour and 
Photogravure, and numerous Reproductions in Black-and-White, specially mounted. £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE XVill. CENTURY. With 50 Plates in Colour and ay 
Introductory Treatise by Matcoum O. Sataman, Author of “The Old Engravers of England.” Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF SIR FREDERICK COOK, Bart, 
Edited by HERBERT COOK, M.A., F.S.A. In three volumes. Demy 4to. Now Ready. Volume I, containing Ninety-threg 
Collotype and Twenty-four Photogravure Plates. £6 6s. net per volume, or the Three Volumes, £15 net. 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE IN FRANCE. With an Introduction by 8S. De Riccr and 500 Plates, 
Demy 4to. 31s. 6d. net. 
ARS UNA—SPECIES MILLE. Each volume Crown 8vo, with 600 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By M. MARCEL DIEULAFOY, Member de I'Institut. 
ART IN FLANDERS. By MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ART IN EGYPT. By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Curator of the Cairo Museum. 

ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sir W. ARMSTRONG, Curator of the National Gallery, Dublin. 
ART IN FRANCE. By Monsieur LOUIS HOURTICQ, Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris. 

ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. By Comm. RICCI, Director of Fine Arts of Italy. 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF PEKING. By EDMUND BACKHOUSE 
and J. O. P. BLAND, joint authors of “China Under the Empress Dowager.” Royal 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


MY FATHER: Personal & Spiritual Reminiscences. By ESTELLE W. STEAD. Demy 8vo. Illus. 85. 6d. not 
EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HISTORY. Large Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. net. 

MIRABEAU. By M. LOUIS BARTHOU. Premier of France. 

THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE. By M. LOUIS BATTIFOL. 


TURKISH REMINISCENCES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of -“German Memories,” &, 
Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF iMY LIFE. By HENRY HOLIDAY. [Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White 
from pictures by the Author, &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY. A diary of the American Civil War. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


VALE! By GEORGE MOORE. Being the third volume of the writer's Autobiography, published under 
the title of HAIL AND FAREWELL. Previously published: Vol. I, AVE!; Vol. II, SALVE! Each vol. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF DR. CARSTAIRS. The “case book” of a Harley Street Physician. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAN’S MIRACLE. A Study of Helen Keller. By GERARD HARRY. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net, 


BELLES LETTRES AND POETRY. 


The Collected Essays of EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 5 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net each, 


i. XVII CENTURY STUDIES. il. GOSSIP IN A _ LIBRARY. Wi. CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 
IV. FRENCH PROFILES. Vv. PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


A BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION of Mr. GUSSE’S CELEBRATED WORK. 
FATHER AND SON. With 8 Photogravure Plates from contemporary pictures. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE: Savonarola—Cesar Borgia—Julius I!—Leo X-— Michael 
Angelo. By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. English Edition edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. Demy 8vo. Illus, 10s. net. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. A New Poem. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ Dauber,” &. 3s. Gd. net. 
AUGURIES, By LAURENCE BINYON. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

APHRODITE and other Poems. By JOHN HELSTON. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

RHYMES OF A ROUSEABOUT. By W. MONRO ANDERSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SEA’S ANTHOLOGY. By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “My Vagabondage,” &c. Feap. 8yo. 5s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF W. SOMMERSET MAUGHAM. lémo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
I. SMITH. i. THE TENTH MAN. ill. LANDED GENTRY. 
THE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. lé6mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
I. MOLLUSC. ill. CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE. 
il. A SINGLE MAN. iV. LADY EPPINQ’S LAWSUIT. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN will be pleased to send his illustrated 
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TUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS (1 





913) 








SS 


— 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
FIFTY CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM. Small cr. 4to. 6s. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Author 


of “Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” With numerous plates from the author’s photographs. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
New and cheaper Edition. 
CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 


with all the original illustrations. 4to, 12s, 6d, net, 
PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. By F. A. TALBOT, author of Moving Pictures. Cr. 8vo, with 
many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE. Each volume Demy Svo, with nearly 100 Plates. 6s. net. 
LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. By F. A. TALBOT. 


FIRES AND FIRE FIGHTING. By CHIEF KENLON, Head of the New York Fire Brigade, and 
ALAN LETHBRIDGE, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. By| MOVING PICTURES: How they are Made and Worked. 


FP, A. Tavsor. By F. A. Tarzor. 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. By | 
F, A. TaxBor. THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. By Avrnonse Beragr. 








SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 


PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI, author of “The Montessori 
Method.” Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE MONTESSORI MANUAL FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. By MARIA MONTESSORI 


Two Courses. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE CHASSEVANT METHOD OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


1, A Guide to the Methods for Teachers and Parents, 3s. 6d. net, 2. First Course Tonic Solfa, Oblong 4to, about Ts. Gd. 





SOCIAL WELFARE IN NEW ZEALAND. By HUGH H. LUSK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
STORY-TELLING in SCHOOL & HOME. By E.N.andG.E.PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo. Illus. 3s. 6d, net. 
A COMMON SENSE ALGEBRA. By ASA BURNISTON, L.C.P. Cr. 8vo. ls. 6d. [Heinemann’s Science Series: 


HEINEMANN’S HERO READERS, Profusely illustrated. Each Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
BRITISH SOLDIER HEROES. Series II. Heathfield, Abercromby, Lake, Baird, Moore, Wellington. 
BRITISH SAILOR HEROES. Series IJ. Edward Boscawen, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, K.G., Viscount Hood, Earl of 
St. Vincent, Viscount Nelson. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
A series of Greek and Latin texts with English translations on the opposite page. Each vol. f’cap 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net ; leather, 6s. 6d. net 


New Volumes for 1913: 

Barlaam and Ioasaph, translated by Harold Mattingly and the Rev. G. R. Woodward. (1 volume.) Cicero, DE FINIBUS, 
translated by H. Rackham. (1 volume.) LETTERS TO ATTICUS, translated by E.O. Winstedt. (3 volumes.) Volume II. 
DE OFFICIIS, translated by Walter Miller. (1 volume.) Horace, ODES, translated by C. E. Bennett. (1 volume.) Petronius, 
translated by M. Heseltine. (1 volume.) Tacitus, DIALOGUS, translated by Wm. Peterson; GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, 
translated by Maurice Hutton. (1 volume.) Julian, translated by Wilmer Cave Wright. (3 volumes.) (Volume II.) Suetonius, 
translated by J. C. Rolfe. (2 volumes.) (Volume I.) Appian, translated by Horace White. (4 volumes.) (Volume IV.) Plato, 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus, translated by H. N. Fowler, of Western Reserve, (1 volume.) 


A prospectus will be sent on application, 





FICTION. 


THE WOMAN THOU CAVEST ME. 4th Imprescion., - THE DARK FLOWER. JOHN GALSWORTHY 
HALL CAD 

IM. De MORGA) 

re coer oF wines ascaav-nnuar| MAEM ERORT MEETS gue, wa De ony 
SET TO PARTNERS. MRS. HENRY DUDENEY e 

THE MILKY WAY. = # (| P ‘rexwys ccoy, | BAND OF BROTHERS. CHARLES TURLEY 

ILKY WAY. B. TENNYSON JESSE |THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. = GERTRUDE HALT 

THE VICTIMS. GEORGE WILLOUGHBY “ eee 0 mean a aan 

LIBBY ANN. SADIE KATHERINE CASEY 


DIANA AND TWO SYMPHONIES. FRANCIS TOYE 


THE MARRYING OF HESTER RAINSBROOK. THE PERFECT WIFE. JOSEPH KEATING 
J. A. REVERMORT | THE MOUNTAIN APART. ANON 
LETTERS FROM LA BAS. RACHAEL HAYWARD | THE MERRY MARAUDERS. ARTHUR J. REES 





STORIES OF INDIA. 


ee 


MRS. ANTHON |! KATYA FRANS pve JESSEN 


THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY. 


A further volume will be published translated, as its predecessors, by Mrs. GARNETT. Each Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE POSSESSED Previously Published: THE IDIOT; THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 











Autumn List on application to 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C, 
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THE CHILDREN’S TENNYSON. Arranged for Reading 
and Recitation in Elementary Schools and Junior Forms of Secondary 
Schools. With Portrait, Biography, Notes, and Illustrations. Authorised 
Selection. Paper covers, 6d.; limp cloth, 7d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ARITHMETIC. By H. 
SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Being Exercises selected from ‘‘A Modern 
Arithmetic.” Part I. ‘1s. 6d. 

A gag | BOOK OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 

T. S. USHERWOOD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I,.Mech.E., and C. J. A. 
TRIMBLE. B.A. 1s, 6d, (First Books of Science. 

A FIRST COURSE IN PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By E. HOWARD SMART, 1 A., Head of Mathematical Department, 
Birkbeck College, London. "8. 6d. 

MECHANICS AND HEAT. An Elementary Course of 
Applied Physics. By J. DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., Author of 
** Applied Mechanics for Beginners,” ke. 38. 6d. 

Epvucation.—* Within the space of 360 pages he has furnished the student 
with a valuable store of information, clearly set forth and skilfully arranged.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF NATURE STUDY. By ERNEST 
STENHOUSE, B.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d, [First Books of Science. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL 














Department, Gordon Schools, Huntly, With 102 Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 3s. 6d, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 

G. ACLEAR, D.D. 6d. and Is, 6d. Preliminary and Junior. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By 

Kev. F, Procter and Rev, G, F, Maciean, D.D, 2s. 6d, 

[Junior and Senior. 

The Acts of the Aposties. Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. 

Pace, M.A.,, and Rev S. Wa.ro.e, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
The Greek Text. Awith Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 64. 

[Junior and Senior, 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. The Greek Text. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A, 2s, 6d, [Junior and Senior, 


ENGLISH. 


Scott’s Marmicn and the Lord of the Isles. By F.T. Parcrave. 1s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 











Marmion. Edited by G. B, Aiton. 1s. net. [Preliminaryand Junior, 
Marmion. With Introduction ana, Hotes by M. Macmitxian, D.Litt. 
3s. ; sewed, 2s, 6d, Cantos I, and VI. [Preliminary and Junior. 


The Lord of the Isles. H. B. Sesaieen. 2s. 6d. 
[Preliminary and Junior, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. PartI. C.R.Gastox, Is, net. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. K. Deicuron, Is. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
Tempest. Eversicy Edition. With Notes. 1s, Junior and Senior. 
M dsummer Night's Dream. K, Dericuton, ith an Appendix. 























Is. 9d. Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream, J. H. Cuntirre. 1s, net, Senior. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. P. T. tg — Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E. C. Noyes. 1s. n Senior. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Eversley Edition, ow ith Notes. Is. 

| Senior, 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. A.M, Hitcucock. 1s, net. Junior, 
Ivanhoe, 2s. Junior, 
Ivanhoe, ls. 6d. Also Edited by F. Jounson. 1s, 6d. Junior, 
——— Kenilworth. 2s. 6d. Senior, 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Micwart Macmitian, D.Litt. Books I. and IL, 
ls. 9d. Books I, and IL., separately, 1s, 3d, each. [Senior. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (see Cambridge Local Exams.) 








ENGLISH. 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. PartI. C.R. Gasrtow. 1s, net. Preliminary. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, A. L. Barnovr. 1s. net, Preliminary. 
Lengrcow’ s Song of Hiawatha, H.B. Correrm.. 1s, 6d. [ Preliminary. 
- Hiawatha. E. J. Fremine. 1s. net. Preliminary. 
Poems of land. H. B. GeorGe and A, Sipawicx, 2s. 6d. Junior, 
Kingsley’s V estward Ho! 2s. 6d, Junior and Senior. 
Shakespeare's Tempest. K. Drtenton. 1s. 9d. Junior and Senior, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. K. Deigurox, With an Appendix. 
Is. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 


—— Midsummer Night’s Dream, P. T. Creswett, 1s. 

[Junior and Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J.H. Cunurres, Is. net. 

[Junior and Senior, 
-——— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E. C. Norzs, Is. net. 

[Junior and Senior. 
Richard II, K. Deicurox. With an Appendix, Is. 9d. 

(Junior and Senior. 

Richard II, H. Crara. 1s. net. Hier and Senior. 








Richard Il. J.N. Morrar. 1s. net. Junior and Senior, 
Julius Cesar. K. Deienton. 1s. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar, G. W.and L.G. Hurrorp, 1s, net. [Junior and Senior. 











—— Twelfth Night, K. Dereuron, 1s, 9d. [ Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. E. P. Morton. Is. net. Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. W. M. Harr. 1s, net. Senior. 


*,* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s. each. 
Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott and Other Poems. Corresponding with pages 





28 to 66 of the Globe Edition. J. H. Fowxer. Is. 9d. (Junior. 
Princess: A Medley. Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the 
Globe Edition. P.M. Watuace. 2s. 6d. (Junior, 


Scott’s Marmion. M. Macoauiian. 3s.; sewed, 28,64. [Junior and Senior, 
Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F.T. Patanave. 1s. 

Junior and Senior. 
3s. 





Marmion. G. B. Arron. 1s. net. Junior and Senior, 
Fortunes of Nigel, 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. MuicHart Macmiiian, Junior and Senior. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected by M. Arnnotp. Golden Treasury Series. 
2s. 6d, net. Junior and Senior, 
Keats’ Poetical Works. F.T. Patorave. 2s, 6d, net. junior and Senior, 
Milton’ sComus. W. Bett, Is. 3d. Senior. 
— Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. A. J. GrorGr. 1s. net. [ Senior, 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Ceesar, North’s Translation, H. W. M. Paso Is, 
Senior. 








MACMILLAN & CoO., Ltd., St. 





GARDENING. By ALEXANDER LOGAN, Head of Supplementary * 








Macmillan’s Educational List 


A DICTIONARY OF CLA 
ENGLISH READERS. By W. T. oe B. NAM ES FOR 


VICTOR ET VICTORINE. Par MAD . 
Auteur de “ Emile et Héléne,” &. Dessins de : 1. mee RAZER, 


SIMPLE DRAMATIC SCENES IN E 
Based on Siepmann's Primary French Course. —r iE RENOH, 
LATHAM. With an Introduction by A.G. LATHAM, M.A. Tlustetey © 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. NEW VOLS, 
LAURETTE; OU, LE CACHET ROUGE. Par ALFRED 
DE VIGNY. ” adapted and Edited by J. L. BURBEY, M.A, 


ores FRENCH PLAYS FOR LITTLE mwotien 
HILDREN. B =. A. G. LATHAM, With 
a: G- LATHAM, Sate ~~ a Sateeinstion ty 
HE ATHENEZUM. wets plays in volume are of the kin¢ 
= a and oe form an excellent medium for laren 
nguage. number of questionnaires and 
haga q passages for translation are 
SIEPMANN’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES, NEW VOLs. 
VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. Par JULES 
VERNE, Adapted and Edited by EUGENE PELLISSIER, former) 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. 2s. Word and Phrase Book 
tosame. Sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 2s, 6d. not net. 
DE LA TERRE A LA LUNE. Par JULES VERNE, 
Adagted = by a + _ PELLISSIER, formerly Assistant 
aster a ifton College, Word and Phras B same 
Sewed, 6d, Key, 2s. 6d, net. —- 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY and DECEMBER), 1914, 


ENGLISH — continued. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. BooksI. and II. W. I. Crawz. 1s, net, 
Byron's Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III.andIV, Ek, sn 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III, and IV, J. H. Ween” 


3. 
—— Childe Harold. A.J. Groner. 1s. net. aioe 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cosar’ s De Bello Gallico. Book VI, With Notes and Vocabulary, By 





- Cotpeck, Is, Junior, 
Virgil's Agneld. Book II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T, E, 
Pace. lis. [ Junior and Senior, 
Livy. Book vy With Notes and Vocabulary, By M. Atrorp. ls, 6d. F 
[ Senior, 


Closro’s Pye @ Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G, H. 


The Catiline Orations. A. 8. Wixrs, 2s. 6a. Senior 
Horace'’s Odes. Soous LS and IV, With Notes and Vocabulary. ty 











E. Paag. 1s. 6d. [ Senior, 
—— Odes. Books II. ~ IV. T.E. Pace. 2s. each. Senior, 
Xenophon’s Anabasts, Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By A.§, 

Watrote. ls. 6d Junior, 
— Anabasie. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By E, A. Weis. 
Junior, 

te Book IV. Chap. 1-41. The Capture of Sphacteria! With 
Notes, By C, E.Graves, ls. 6d. Senvor. 
—— BookIV. C. E. Graves. 3s. 6d. Senior. 
Demosthenes’ The First Philippic. T. Gwarxry, 2s. 6d. Senior, 
hili A age ic I, and Olynthiacs I.-III. J. E.Sanpyrs. 5s. Senior. 

On Peace, Second Philippic, On the Chersonesus, and 

Third Philippic. J. E. Sanprs. 5s. Senior, 


Homer’s Iliad. Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Luar 
and M. A. Barrrevp. 1s, 6d. [Senior, 


*,* Complete List post free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY and DECEMBER), 1914. 


ENGLISH— continued. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and Antony. M. Brigg, 1s. net. 





Senwr. 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal and The Rivals. 2s. net. {Sen 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. F.G. Sersr. 5s. { Senior, 
Thackeray’s Virginians. 2s. net. Senior. 
Chaucer’s Works. A. W. Pottarp. 3s. 6d. Senior. 
Spenser’ s Faerie Queene. Book I. H.M. Percrvar. 3s. Senior. 
Faerie Queene. BookI. G. A. Wavucnorg. 1s. net. Senior, 
senngeas s Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. F. ¥ Rows, 
Senior, 





8. 
Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint, G.C, Macavtat. 
1s. 9d [Semor, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8, 





WaALpote. Is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Gallic War. Books II. and Ill, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

Rev. W. G. Rutuerrorp. Is. (Senior. 
Cicero’s First Cotmiee AY With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
G. H. Nav, Is. 64, Junior, 


—— The od “Philippic Oration. Joun E. B. Mayor. 3s. 64. [ Senior. 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Book V, With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. A. 











CaLvertT. Is. 6d. [Senior, 
Aeneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paos. 

1s. 6d, Senior. 
Horace’s Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace. , Bes 6d. 
entor, 

Odes. BookI. Edited by T. E. Pace. 2s Senior. 
—— Cdes. BooklII. With Notes and V ccabulazy. By T. E. Pace. . dL. 
enor. 

Odes. BooklII. Edited by T.E. Pacer. 2s. Senior. 


Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp. 1s. 6d._ [ Senior. 
Xenophon’ . Anabasis. Bom f With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 











By Rev. A. S. WaLpote. Is. 6d [Junior and Senior. 
ipabatie. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E, A. WELLS. 

1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. 
Nat. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Anabasis. Books I.-IV. Edited by W. W. Goopwiy and J. W. 
Wuire. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Burietees Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BaYFrgtD. 
Senwr. 

 eeatte. M. L. Earte. 3s. 64. [Somer 





*.* Complete List post free on application. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS'S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Tue Darry Mart.—‘ There is much that is extraordinarily clever, sugges- 
tive, and illuminating. Mr. Wells is not losing power.”’ 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 


BENDISH: A Study in Prodi- 
gality. 6s. 


Tas Darty Curosicre.— This novel is one of Mr. Hewlett’s finest. 
Whether one looks at its deft hammer-strokes of characterisation, at the 
tender truth of its pictures of love and friendship, at its mastery of English 

t, or its restrained eloquence, the result is the same: one must 
confess that English fiction is as great now as ever it was. One swells with 


pride to think that modern men can write sowell”” 
TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. by sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tas Tiues.— Mr. Stephen Graham has written a very remarkable book. 
...» His is a moving tale of simple piety, of strange experiences, and also of 
adventure.” 


Volume IV. Just Published. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. By 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. 
Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and IL, 21s. net. Vol. IIL, 
10s. 6d. net. 


POETRY. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. 
CHAKLES TENNYSON. 


Introduction, by 
Cr. Svo. 5s. net. 


Edited, with an 
With Portrait. 





FOLK LORE. 
Part VI. Just Published, 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. iz. net. 
*,® Previously published :—Part 1. The Magie Art and 
the Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. Second Impression. 
203. net. Part Il. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 
One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part II. The Dying 
God. One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part 1V. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One Vol. Second Edition. 10s. net. Part V. 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. Two Vols. 20s. net. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Just Published, 


Psyche's Task. a Discourse concerning 

the Influence of Superstition on the Growth 
of Institutions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to which is added “The Scope of Social Anthropology.” By 
J. G@. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 8vo. 5s. net. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I. Just Published. 


Encyclopedia of the Philo- 


sophical Sciences. tdited by WILHELM 
INDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under the Editorship of SIR HENRY JONES. 8vo. 


Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, 
and Nicolaj Losskij. ‘Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net 





Science Monographs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optics. 
With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 
Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on 
application. 


NISBET'S AUTUMN BOOKS 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “ Essays in Freedom.” 
With Portrait. Post 8vo. 68. net. 


** Every Minister and every official, and every magistrate ought to burn his 
Blue Books once a year, and study human life as it is seen through the rebels’ 
eyes,”"’— Manchester Guardian, 


THE PROWLERS. 


By F. ST. MARS, Author of “On Nature’s Trail.” Illus- 
trated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. Square demy. 6s. net. 


_ 4s this book is in great demand readers are advised to procure copies 
immediately, 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
READY SEPTEMBER 25. 


GREEK ART and NATIONAL LIFE. 


By S. C. KAINES SMITH, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


DID THE PHCENICIANS DIS- 
COVER AMERICA ? 
By 'T, CRAWFORD JOHNSTON. 


COMMONSENSE AIDS IN 
NESS. 


By Sister JENNINGS GOODLEY. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
A Memojir. 


With 6 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. fOct, 2nd 
This is the first sincere and complete life of the Empress Frederick to appear 
in either English or German, It las been the writer's aim to draw afull-length 
portrait of a most winning personality, one who in her lifetime was much 
misunderstood and misrepresented, 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
By A. G. GARDINER, Author of “ Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings.” With many Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. [Oct. 9th. 


PHIZ AND DICKENS. 
By EDGAR BROWNE. With some forty odd reproductions 
from the work of Phiz. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 








Illustrated. Demy Svo, 


ILL- 


Crown 8vo. 28, net 


LIMITED EDITION of 175 Copies. Demy 4to. 32s. net. 
This most valuable and entertaining volume of reminiscences, criticism and 
sidelights on the times and eontemporaries of Dickens by the son of HUablot 


Browne will prove of the widest interest. 


AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By Rev. NORMAN MACLEAN, Author of “Can the World 
be Won for Christ?” With Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 

IN MY STUDY. 


By Rev. CANON ANTHONY DEANE, 
Treasury. Extra crown 8vo. &&. net. 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 
By late Rev. WILLIAM WATSON, D.D. With Portrait, 
3s. 6d. net. 


ATTIC SALT. 


By Rev. SELBY HENREY. Crown 8vo. 


GIFT BOOKS AND JUVENILES. 
NOW READY. 


THE CORAL ISLAND. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Preface by Sir JAMES 
BARRIE. Fully Illustrated in Colour by SEPTIMUS 
SCOTT. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SWORD OF DELIVERANCE. 
By Capt. CHARLES GILSON, Illustrated in Colour, 
Large post 8vo. 68. 


A BRAVE LITTLE ROYALIST. 
By DOROTHEA MOORE, Illustrated in Colour. Large 
square demy. 5S. 


Editor of the 


2s. 6d. net. 





Write for NiSBET’S NEW ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 
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JUST OUT. 








trea, 
6d. net. 


A UNIONIST 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 


By A GROUP OF UNIONISTS. 


THE TIMES. 


“Stands out among the numerous 
programmes and policies recently put 
forward or promised as the only one 
which attempts to deal comprehensively 
with the whole problem.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘*‘We for our part welcome this display 
of emulous zeal in a subject so closely 
bound up with the national welfare, The 
problem of rural regeneration is so impor- 
tant that it ought to be treated from a 
national not a party point of view ; and 
we regard the contribution which these 
back-bench Tory Members have made to 
the common stock of ideas on land reform 
as being as useful as it is opportune.” 








PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘Formulates one of the most compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing schemes of 
agricultural reform yet placed before the 
country.” 


THE STANDARD. 


**The thoroughly businesslike character 
of such proposals as they advance, and 
the care taken to adjust them to what 
may be looked upon as the accepted 
principles of Unionist policy, would 
alone suffice to secure a serious con- 
sideration of a memorandum, as it is 
called, of the matured opinion of writers 
closely connected with every branch of 
agriculture, in which they have summed 
up the results of many months’ work.” 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


CECIL RHODES : 


The Man and His Work. By one of his Con- 
fidential Secretaries, GORDON LE SUEUR. 
Illustrated, 12s, net. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL. 


By H. P. HOLT. With an Introduction by 
General Sir George Dartnell, K.C.B., The 
Founder of the Corps, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S 


ADDRESS delivered at Montreal. HIGHER 
NATIONALITY : By LORD HALDANE. Is. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ new work: 


“THE OLD TIME BEFORE THEM.” 6s. 
“The tales themselves have the same char- 
acter as their teller—comedy and ey! mingle 
together, but never is lacking the milk of 
human kindness.”—Counatry Life. 


GENE STRATTON PORTER’S 


New Story, “LADDIE,” is a home tale, genuine 
and true to life. The love story of Laddie and 
the Princess is told in a charming and original 
way. A worthy successor to “Freckles.” 6s. 


SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Being a New Volume in the Times Series. 
net. 


Is. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


IS ULSTER RIGHT ? 


A statement of the reasons—Historical, Political, 
and Financial—Why Ulster is justified in oppos- 
ing Home Rule. By AN IRISHMAN. 


THE OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP 


OF LAND: an analysis of the position of the 
Tenant Farmer and some suggestions on the 
creation of the Peasant Owner. By BEVIL 
TOLLEMACHE, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY. Edited with 
- Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 
is. net, 


NATURE AND ORICIN OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc, Illustrated, 
16s. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE AND  PER- 


SONALITY. An examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. HALDANE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 2s.6d.net. — 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


Roman Law on St. Paul’s Teaching and Phrase- 
ology, and on the Development of the Church. 
By the REV. W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D. 
5s. net. 


38. 6d. net, 


Showing the Influence of 











LONDON : 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S 


THE CORNISH COASTS AND MOORS. 


Cloth gilt, ds. net. 


Maps and 150 Illustrations, printed on art paper. 


LAT 


EST BOOKS 





By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. 


Recognised as the standard work, 


Demy 


8vo. 
THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. By VICTOR HUGO. Translated by Sir Gilbert Campbell. 
New volume of the “Lotus” Library. Feap. 8vo, Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. Leather, 2s. net, 


THE ABC OF COLLECTING 


By J. F. BLACKER. In large Cr. 8vo. 


THE ABC OF ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. 


Frontispiece and over 1,200 Illustrations in half-tone and lir 


With over 250 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 


OLD CONTINENTAL POTTERY. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 
By J. F. BLACKER. 


Large Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


With Coloured 


ne, 


Published originally at 10s. 6d. net under the title of “ Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art.” 


THE WHITE SLAVE MARKET. 


Author of “The White Slaves of London,” &c.). Twelve ed 


THE EVERYDAY ECONOMICAL COOKERY BOOK. 


ls. net. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY (and W. N. Willis, 


Now ready at Is. net. 


By A. T. K. 


itions sold at 5s. 


Cr. 8vo. 





*,* First large edition exhausted. 


RAFAEL SABATINI’S 
MONUMENTAL WORK—NOW READY 


TORQU 


AND THE SPANISH 


By Rafael Sabatini, Author of “The Li 


Demy 8vo. Fully 0 


Mr. Sabatini is the first writer to attempt a study of the personality and career of this grim Dominican friar. 
his usual methods for keeping paramount the human interest, and by the swift movement of his narrative he achieves 


engrossing and dramatic piece of work. 


EMADA 


INQUISITION 
fe of Cesare Borgia,” “The Strolling Saint,” &c. 
lustrated. 16s. net. 


He pursues 
an 





MAXIMILIAN THE DREAMER 
Holy Roman Emperor 1459-1519. 
By Christopher Hare 
Author of “ The Romance of a Medici Warrior,” &c. 


} 
} 
| 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR 
MODELS 


By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport 
Author of “ Love Affairs of the Vatican,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s, net. 








THE ADVENTURES OF 
MORTIMER DIXON 
By Alicia Ramsey 


Taz Times: “ Amazing.” 

Dainy TereGrapu: “A thoroughly good story; full of spirit, 
energy, and good humour.” 

Evenina News: “ There are thrills on every page of the book 
and the writing is sparklingly gay and grave throughout.” 


STANLEY PAUL’S| 


THE WATERED GARDEN Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
Author of *‘ The Three Anarchists” 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED Dolf Wyliarde 
Author of “ The Career of Beauty Darling ’’ 
THE WINDS OF GOD Hamilton Drummond 
THE EYES OF ALICIA 
QUADRILLE COURT 








Author of “* Shoes of Gold,”’ &c. 
Charles E. Pearce 

Author of “‘ The Amazing Duchess,”’ &c. 
Cecil Adair 

Author of ‘‘ Gabriel's Garden,” &c. 





CHEAP EDITION 


The Career of Beauty Dariing Dolt Wyllarde 
(8th Ed, 

Between Two Stools 
(5th Ed, 2s, net.) 


The frresistible Mrs. Ferrers 
(6th Ed. 2s. net.) 


2s. net.) 


Rhoda Broughton 
Arabella Kenealy | 


A Babe in Bohemia Frank Danby 


(12th Ed. 1s, net.) 





Lying Lips William Le Queux 
(5th Ed. 1s, net.) 

The Mystery of Red Marsh Farm Archibald Marshall 
(8rd Ed. Is. net.) 


STANLEY PAUL & Cco., 


the season.” 





A WIFE OUT OF EGYPT 


By Norma Lorrimer 


Dairy Tetrcraru: “A sound, strong, and really absorbing 
story. Miss Lorrimer knows the secret of construction, an art 
seldom revealed to a woman.” 


BooksELuER: “Full of interest and no doubt will attain an 
immediate and a permanent success among the notable novels of 


LATEST NOVELS 
THE CLOAK OF ST. MARTIN Armine Crace 


By a New Writer 
HUNT THE SLIPPER —_ Gliver Madox-Hueffer 
2nd Ed, 


Author of “ Artistic Temperament’ 
THE HONOUR OF THECLINTONS |. Archibald Marshall 

3rd Ed. Author of “ Exton Manor” 
CASSERLEY’S WIFE 


Esther Miller 
BLACK HONEY 


Author of “ Living Lies,"’ &c. 
C. Ranger-Cull 
Author of *‘ The Hypocrite,” &c, 


S IN DEMAND 


The Riding Master Dolf Wyllarde 


(7th Ed, Is, net.) 
Asenath of the Ford “Rita” 
(‘Clear Type’’ Series, 6d.) 
Faustine “Rita” 
(‘Clear Type” Series. 6d.) 
Exotic Martha Dorothea Gerard 


(‘Clear Type"’ Series. 6d.) 


Henry of Navarre May Wynne 
(74th Thousand. 6d.} 


31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON 
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BLAGKWOODS FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS 


New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shilling net per Volume, cloth gilt. 


' Messrs. Blackwood are the only publishers of the complete works of George Eliot, and for the first time a sot of 
the novels is to be had at One Shilling net per Volume, For value and get up the Edition has not been excelled. 



















SIR. WILLIAM ARROL. A Memoir. ; si: xozenr runyis 


M.A., LL.D., formerly M.P. for Peterborough. &s, net. [ October. 


THE SILENT INDIA. Being Tales and Sketches of the 


Masses. By Lieut.-Colonel 8. J. THOMSON, C.LE., 1.M.8. With Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


MADAME NECKER. Her Family and her Friends, with 


some account of her Husband’s three Administrations. By MARK GAMBIER 










PARRY. With Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. [ October, 
THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. By ALFRED NOYES. 4s. 6d. net 
[ October. 

ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARDWALL. 3; som 
BUCHAN. With Portrait. 3s, Gd, net. [ October, 





THE SHETLAND PONY. §3y cHaAnzes ond ANNE DOUGLAS. With an 


Appendix on The Making of the Shetland Pony. By J. Cossan Ewarr. With Grayuro 
and other Illustrations. 10s, net. [ October. 


- NEW 6s. FICTION 


WRIT IN WATER. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The Keepers of the Gate,” “One Crowded Hour,” & 
With Mlustrations by ALyreD Pearse. A . 


THE MERCENARY. A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of 
“The Background,” “The Second City,” &c. [ October. 


SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. 35; c. 1. aitson. 
THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. And Other Tales. By sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.CSL 


THE POMANDERS. \,3y arTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career of Kembole,” “ Willie in the Isle 
of Man (and After).” [ October. 





































***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 


genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


“The Most brilliant of our Magazines” 
For OCTOBER contains 














The Winepress. A Tale of War. By Aurzep Norss.|The New Road By Nei Munso 
The Gentleman Who Passed. By Tuxopora Dexon.| The Background of a War By Dovatas @. Browns 
From the Outposts Put Down One and Carry Two 
The Ghilzai’s Wife {By Cot. G. F. Macmunn, D.S.O. By E. ©. Somervittz and Martin Ross 
The Very Devil By Siz Hveu Currrorp, K.C.M.G.|In the Shadow of the Nepal Hills 
Lord Hardwicke Musings without Method 



















WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





—— 
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